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ON NATURAL SCIENCE IN GENERAL. 


[TRANSLATION OF THE ELEVENTH LECTURE OF F. W. J. VON SCHELLING “‘ON THE 
METHOD OF UNIVERSITY STUDY.” BY ELLA 8. MORGAN. |] 


When we speak of absolute Nature, we understand by it the 
Universe, uncontrasted with aught else, and then distinguish 
within it the two sides: one in which ideas are manifested in the 
real, the other in which they are manifested in the ideal way. 
Both are the result of one and the same creative energy, and 
in accordance with the same laws, and consequently in the 
Universe itself there is no duality, but, on the contrary, the 
most perfect unity. 

To comprehend Nature as the universal birth of ideas, we 
must return to the origin and significance of ideas them- 
selves. 

The origin lies in the eternal law of absoluteness, viz., that 
it is to be its own object ; for by virtue of this law the creative 
energy is the reflection of the entire universality and essence, 
through particular forms, which for this reason, while they are 
particulars, are at the same time universals — what the philos- 
ophers have called monads, or ideas. 

In philosophy is shown more completely that Ideas are the 
only means through which particular things can he in God, 
and according to this law there are as many universals as 
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there are particular things, and yet, by reason of the identity 
of their essence, there is in all but one universe. Although 
in God ideas are purely and absolutely ideal, still they are not 
dead, but living, the first products of divine self-contemplation, 
which therefore partake of all the qualities of His being, and, 
notwithstanding their particular form, participate in the undi- 
vided and absolute reality. 

By virtue of this participation they are, like God, creative, 
and work according to the same laws and in the same way, ac- 
tualizing their essence in particulars, and making it manifest in 
particular individual things ; being in their own nature not of 
time, but becoming, from the niiapaliad of the particular, both 
in and of time. Ideas are the souls of things, as things are the 
bodies of ideas ; in this relationship the former are necessarily 
infinite, the latter finite. ° But the infinite and the finite can 
never beeome one, except through internal and essential iden- 
tity. If therefore the finite, in itself and as finite, does not 
comprehend and express the whole infinite, seen from the 
objective side, then the idea cannot enter into it as soul, and 
the essence is not manifested in and for itself, but through 
something else, namely, through finite being. But on the con- 
trary, when the finite, as such, reflects the whole infinite as the 
most perfect organism, which is already in itself the entire idea, 
then the essence of the thing is also manifest as soul —as 
idea — and the reality is again resolved into ideality. Reason 
is this complete identity, ‘ona is therefore the centre of the 
Universe, and consequently of the objective actualization of 
ideas. 

As therefore the absolute, in the eternal act of knowing itself, 
becomes objective in ideas, so the latter act eternally in nature, 
which, regarded sensuously, or from the stand-point of partic- 
ular things, gives birth to them in time; and, having received 
the divine seed of ideas, becomes fruitful without cessation. 

We are now at the point where we can make clear the two 
methods of knowing and conceiving nature in their antith- 
esis. The one, which considers Nature as the instrument of 
ideas, or, to speak generally, as the real side of the absolute, 
and hence itself absolute; the other, which conceives Nature 
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itself, apart from the ideal, and considers it in its relativity. 
In a general way, we may call the former the philosophical, the 
latter the empirical method, and the question of their relative 
value we shall settle by an investigation as to whether the 
empirical method can ever in any sense lead to a science of 
nature. 

It is evident that the empirical view does not rise above 
matter as matter, and considers it as something in and for 
itself, while the philosophical view comprehends it only as an 
ideal transformed into the real (by the act of subject becom- 
ing object). Ideas are symbolized in things, and since they 
are forms of absolute knowing, they manifest themselves in 
these as forms of finite existence — as plastic art slays its ideas 
in order to give them objectivity. Empiricism looks at existence 
independent of its significance, it being the nature of a symbol 
to have a life of its own. In this separation it can appear 
only as a pure finite, with entire negation of the infinite. 

If this theory had only developed itself in later physics to 
universality, and if the idea of spirit were not absolutely 
opposed to that notion of matter from pure materiality, which 
prevents its being an independent whole, and from attaining 
that completion which it had in the system of the old Atom- 
ists, especially in Epicurus. This system (atomism), in the 
annihilation of nature itself, freed the soul from longing and 
fear, instead of, like the former, taking up all the ideas of 
dogmatism and preserving the duality out of which it arose. 

This system of thought, which owes its origin to Cartesius, 
completely changed the relation of mind and science to nature. 
Without higher conceptions of matter and nature than those 
of the atomic theory, yet lacking the courage to develop 
them into a comprehensive whole, it considers nature in gen- 
eral as a sealed book, a secret, which by accident or good luck 
can be only partially disclosed, never comprehended as a whole. 
If it is essential to the conception of science that it is not 
atomistic, but is created from and by one spirit, and that the 
idea of the whole precedes that of the parts, not vice versa, 
then it is clear that a true science of nature is impossible 
and unattainable on this theory. 
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The purely finite conception, from its very nature, dispenses 
with any organic theory, and puts in its place the simple 
mechanical series, and in the place of genetic deduction mere 
explanation of facts. From observed effects causes are in- 
ferred ; but that these, and only these are the causes, would not 
necessarily make the effects more comprehensible, even if the 
method of conclusion be granted, and if there were not phe- 
nomena which follow immediately from an absolute principle. 
For it does not follow that they might not result from some 
other causes. Only when the causes are known in and for 
themselves, and the effects are deduced from them, could a 
necessary connection of cause and effect be established and 
made evident. We will say nothing of the arrangement by 
which facts must necessarily follow from causes which have 
been inferred with reference to deducing certain facts from 
them. 

The internality of all things, and that out of which arise all 
living phenomena of things, is the unity of the real and the 
ideal, which is in itself absolute repose, and is determined 
to action only by differentiation from without. Since the 
ground of all activity in nature is one and the same, is omni- 
present, conditioned by no other, and is absolute in respect to 
each thing, then the different activities can be distinguished only 
according to form; but none of these forms can be derived 
from another, because each in its kind is the same as the other. 
The unity of nature consists in this: that all phenomena have 
2 common source, and not from the dependence of one phe- 
nomenon on another. 

Even the suspicion of empiricism, that every thing in nature 
is dependent on a preéstablished harmony of all things, and 
no one thing changes or affects another except by mediation 
of the universal substance — even this was understood mechan- 
ically, and transformed into the absurdity of a cause operating 
ata distance, in the sense in which Newton and his successors 
understood this expression. 

As matter had no life-principle in itself, and they wished to 
avoid explaining the higher phenomena — such as voluntary 
motion, etc. —as the effect of spirit on matter, they assumed 
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something other than matter, which, while resembling matter, 
should by negation of its higher qualities—for instance, 
weight, and others — approach the negative conception of spirit 
as immaterial substance; as if the antithesis could thus be 
avoided, or even lessened. Even conceding the possibility of 
the idea of imponderable, incoercible matter, every thing in 
matter, according to this explanation, would still be determined 
by something external to it: death would be first, and life the 
derivative from it. 

But even if, on the side of mechanism, every phenomenon 
could be completely comprehended in this explanation, the 
case would still be the same as an explanation of Homer, or 
any other great author, beginning with the forms of the alpha- 
bet, showing how they are combined and printed, and then 
finally how such a work was the result of these processes. 
This is more or less the method, and particularly in what has 
been called the theory of mathematical constructing in nature. 
We have already remarked that the mathematical forms which 
are used have a purely mechanical application. They are not 
the essential grounds of the phenomena themselves; on the 
coutrary, they are entirely foreign and empirical : like suppos- 
ing that the motions of the celestial bodies are the result of 
an impulse which they received from without. It is true that 
applied mathematics taught us how to foretell with exacti- 
tude the distances of planets, the time of their revolutions ; 
but it gives not the least clew as to the reason or first cause of 
these motions. The so-called mathematical explanation of 
nature is therefore a mere formalism, which contains nothing 
of a true science of nature. 

The opposition generally assumed between theory and 
experience has no true ground, for the reason that in the very 
idea of theory there is presupposed a reference to particular 
existence, and hence to experience. Absolute science 1s not 
theory, and the notion of the latter belongs to the undefined 
region between the particular and the general which charac- 
terizes ordinary knowledge. Theory is to be distinguished 
from experience only in this: that it expresses the latter more 
abstractly, apart from accidental conditions, and in its orig- 
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inal form. To emphasize this, to represent clearly in every 
phenomenon the action of nature, is the business of experiment ; 
hence both are equal in importance. We cannot see how 
experimental investigation of nature can be superior to theory, 
since the former is deduced entirely from theory, without whose 
inspiration the interrogations of nature could not be sug- 
gested, since the clearness of the answers obtained depends 
upon the reasonableness of the theory which prompted them. 
Both have this in common: that the point from which they 
begin is always some certain object, not a universal and 
absolute knowing. Both, if they remain true to their idea, are 
to be distinguished from false theorizing, whose object is to 
give an explanation of natural phenomena by inventing the 
causes ; for both are limited to the mere statement or presen- 
tation of the phenomena themselves, and in this resemble a 
priovt deduction, which, on the other hand, does not concern 
itself about explanation. If the effort in each were a conscious 
one, neither could admit any other aim than to penetrate from 
the periphery to the centre, as @ priori deduction proceeds 
from the centre to the periphery. But in both directions it is 
an endless journey, and the possession of the centre being the 
first condition of science, it is necessarily unattainable in the 
former. 

Every science demands for its objective existence an exoteric 
side; so there must be such a side in the science of nature or 
in philosophy, through which it may be a construction of 
nature. This side can be found only in experiment and its 
necessary correlative, theory (understood in the sense we have 
already indicated). But this must not claim to be science itself, 
or any thing other than the real side of science, in which we 
have extended in space and separated in time that which in the 
ideal is one and simultaneous. Only when empiricism en- 
deavors to become in its way what science is in its — namely, 
empirical construction — only then will it be the body of 
science, and thus a part of it. It will then be taught and 
studied in the spirit of the whole, when, without explanation or 
hypothesis, it becomes a pure objective presentation of the 
phenomenon itself, and attempts to express no idea except by 
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means of this. But not when inadequate empiricism looks 
out into the universe through its eccentric views, and applies 
them to the objects it meets ; or when an empirical beginning 
of this sort rises superior to truths already proved and accepted ; 
or forms them into a system, with separate, isolated experi- 
ences.taken from a chain of facts of which it cannot see the 
whole ; or taken from a multitude of contradictory, confusing 
conditions — an endeavor to oppose science which, to use a 
common comparison, is like trying to stop the inroads of the 
ocean with straw. 

The absolute science of nature grounded in ideas is, there- 
fore, the first and the only condition on which an empirical 
theory of nature can substitute a systematic procedure, directed 
toward a certain end, fora blind and aimless wandering. For 
the history of science shows that a construction of phenomena 
by means of experiment, such as we claim has never been 
accomplished, except in isolated cases, as the result of instinct ; 
and there, in order to make this method of investigating nature 
generally accepted as valid, the primeval type of all construc- 
tion in an absolute science is necessary. 

I have developed the idea of such a science in your presence 
too often to make it necessary to give more than a general 
presentation now. 

Science of nature, from its very idea, consists in rising above 
isolated phenomena and products to their idea, in which they 
are one, and from which they proceed as from a common 
source. Empiricism also has an obscure conception of nature 
as a whole, in which one is determined by all, and all by one. 
There is thus no use in knowing the one if the all is not known. 
But the point at which unity and multiplicity are identical is 
recognized only by philosophy, or rather, the knowledge of it 
is philosophy itself. 

The first and necessary purpose is to comprehend the birth 
of all things from God, or the absolute, and as far as nature is 
the real side of the eternal act of subject become object, so far 
is the philosophy of nature the first and necessary side of 
philosophy itself. 

The principle and element of it is absolute ideality, but this 
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would be forever unknowable, wrapped in itself, if, as sub- 
jectivity, it did not transform itself into objectivity — finite, 
phenomenal nature being the symbol of this transformation. 
Philosophy, as a whole, is therefore absolute idealism, since that 
act (subject become object) is included in the divine knowing, 
and the philosophy of nature offers no antithesis in the first, 
only in the relative ideality, which is but one side of the abso- 
lute ideal. For the complete reflection of its essentiality into 
particularity, to the identity of both, produces in God the 
. ideas; so that the unity of that through which they are in 
themselves, and real, with that through which they are in 
the absolute, and ideal, is one and the same. But in par- 
ticular things, which are the mere copies of ideas, these unities 
do not appear as one; in nature, as the merely relative-real 
side, the first preponderates, so that it appears in contrast 
with the other where the unveiled, undisguised ideal shines 
forth as the negative, while the former, on the contrary, 
is its positive, and manifests itself as its principle — both 
being but the relative modes of manifestation of the one abso- 
lute ideal, in which they are united as one. According to this 
view, nature is one, not only in its essence, where it is the 
whole absolute act of subject become object, but also on its 
phenomenal side, where it manifests itself as the relative-real, 
or objective side of that act. Nature in its very essence is 
one ; there is no inner antithesis in her ; there is one life in all 
things, and one power to be, the same regulative principle 
through ideas. There is no pure materiality in nature, but 
there is everywhere soul symbolically represented in body, with 
a preponderance of one or the other in phenomena. For the 
same reason there can be but one science of nature, and the 
parts into which it is divided by the understanding are but 
branches of the same absolute knowing. 

A priori deduction (construction) is representation of the 
real in the ideal, of the particular in the pure general in the 
idea. Every particular, as such, is form; but the necessary 
eternal, and absolute form of all forms is the source and origin. 
The act of making the subject objective (‘* subject-objectiva- 
tion’’) goes through all things and generates special forms, 
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which, being different modes of appearance of the universal 
and unconditioned, are themselves unconditioned. 

Since, further, the inner type of all things, by reason of their 
common source, must be one, and this can be necessarily under- 
stood, so the same necessity inheres in the construction which 
is founded on this one. Consequently, it does not need the 
confirmation of experience ; it is sufficient in itself, and may be 
used where practical experience is hindered by insurmountable 
obstacles — for instance, in the hidden mechanism of organic life 
and of universal motion. Not for deeds alone does necessity 
exist ; for knowledge also there is an unconditioned necessity, 
namely, the inner essence of the universe and of nature. And 
if the sight of a brave man in conflict with his surroundings is 
a spectacle on which even the gods look with joy, the struggle 
of the spirit for a conception of primeval nature and the 
eternal inner essence of its phenomena is no less sublime 
a sight. As in tragedy the conflict only really ceases when 
neither fate nor freedom is conquered, but when both are 
lifted to equality with each other, so the spirit comes from the 
battle at peace with nature when it is transfigured into the 
most perfect indifference with itself (7. e., to self-equality, 
devoid of tension or contrast) and to the ideal. 

In the struggle which rises from unsatisfied longing after 
knowledge of things, the poet has embodied his discoveries in the 
poem which is the peculiar possession of the German people, and 
thus opened an eternal spring of inspiration which alone is 
enough to rejuvenate the world of science, and give it a halo 
of new life. Let him who wishes to penetrate to the sanctuary 
of nature nourish his soul with these tones of a higher world, 
and in his early youth breathe in the strength which radiates 
from this poem like beams of light, and moves the innermost 
world. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF IMMANUEL KANT. BY A. E. KROEGER. | 


PART I. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIC, 


Concerning the manner in which to recognize the Internal as 
well as the External of Man. 


BOOK I. — CONCERNING THE FACULTY OF COGNITION. 


§ 32.—Concerning the Faculty of the Power of Imagination 
to represent the Past and make present the Future. 


The faculty consciously to represent the past is called the 
Power of Memory, and the faculty to represent something to 
one’s self as occurring in the future is called the Power of 
Prevision. So far as they are sensuous, both of these facul- 
ties are founded on the association of the past and future 
conditions of the subject with its present condition ; and 
although they are not themselves perceptions, they serve to 
connect perceptions in dime, to connect that which no longer is 
with that which is present, and in a connected experience. 
They are called faculties of remembrance and of divination, of 
respiciency and prospiciency —if I may use these expres- 
sions — by means of which we become-conscious of represen- 
tations that we might find in a past or in a future condition. 


A. Concerniny Memory.’ 
Memory is distinguished from the purely reproductive power 
of imagination in this: that it is able to reproduce, at its will, a 
previous representation, and that hence in it the mind is not 


1 I beg leave to refer, in this connection, to Fichte’s exposition of the faculties 
of memory and remembrance—their distinctive character—in his Science of 
Knowledge. — TRANSLATOR. 
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a mere play of that representation. Phantasy — that is, crea- 
tive power of imagination — must not mingle with it, for that 
would make memory untrue. To take hold in memory of 
something quickly, readily to recall it, and to retain it for a 
long time—these are formal perfections of memory. But 
these qualities are rarely met together. When a person be- 
lieves that he has something in his memory, but cannot recall 
it to consciousness, he says that he cannot call it to mind. 
The endeavor to do so, if nevertheless attempted, is a very 
great exertion of the brain; and the best method is to let 
other thoughts busy one’s self for a while, looking only casu- 
ally back upon the object, in which case one will generally 
seize hold of one of the associate representations that recalls 
the primitive one. 

To take hold of something in memory methodically (mem- 
orte mandare) is called to memorize (not to study, as the 
vulgar ure apt to say of the preacher, who merely learns his 
sermon by heart). This memorizing may be mechanical, or 
ingenious, or judicious. The first is based merely on repeated 
literal repetition ; for instance, in the learning of the multi- 
plication-table, in which instance the student often has to go 
through the whole series of the words that follow each other in 
their usual succession in order to arrive at the figure sought for. 
Thus, when the pupil is asked, How much is 3 times 7? he 
will begin at 3 times 3, and arriving at 3 times 7, will also 
probably catch the 21: but when you ask him, How much is 
7 times 3? he will not be so quick in arriving at the solution, 
but will have to reverse the numbers in order to get the an- 
swer. If it is a solemn formula which has to be learned, in 
which no expressiom must be changed, but which, has to be 
learned by heart, as it is called, it happens that men, even of 
the best kind of memory, are afraid to trust themselves ( which 
very fear is likely to lead them astray), and therefore con- 
sider it necessary to read it off aloud. Indeed, the most 
practical preachers are apt to do so, since the least change of 
words might make them appear ridiculous. 

Ingenious memorizing consists in a method of impressing 
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upon memory certain representations, through association with 
their co-representations that have in themselves (for the 
understanding) no relation at all to each other—as, for 
instance, the sounds of a voice with images utterly dissimilar. 
In this case people are apt, in order to get hold of something 
in memory, to burden that memory with still further co-repre- 
sentations, and thus to act absurdly: an unruly attempt on the 
part of the power of imagination to pair together what cannot be 
brought under one and the same conception, which is at the 
same time a contradiction between means and purpose ; since 
the intention is to ease the burden of memory, whereas it is, 
on the contrary, made heavier by the unnecessarily accumu- 
lated association of very dissimilar representations. 

A remark which explains this phenomenon is this, that wits 
have seldom a true memory (ingeniosis non admodum fida est 
memoria). Judicious memorizing is nothing else than that of 
a table of the mental divisions of a system (for instance, Lin- 
naeus’s system). In this case, if we have forgotten something, 
we can easily recall it to mind by counting up what we have 
remembered. Or it is the memorizing of a table of the visi- 
ble divisions of a whole —as, for instance, the provinces of a 
country on a map, etc. —since that also requires understand- 
ing, which comes to the aid of imagination. A great assistance 
to memory is to be had by constructing a commonplace book for 
general conceptions by means of classification ; as for instance, 
when we arrange our books on different shelves with different 
headings. There is no such a thing as an art of memory 
(ars memorie). Amongst the various tricks belonging to it, 
we may mention rhymed proverbs (versus memoriales), since 
the rhythm has a regular fall of syllables which greatly assist the 
mechanism of memory. One must not speak contemptuously 
of the prodigies of memory —a Picus of Mirandola, Scaliger, 
Angelus Politianus, Magliabecchi, etc., the polyhistorians, who 
carry in their heads a load of books sufficient for a hundred 
camels, as materials for their different sciences — because, per- 
haps, they did not possess a judgment proper for the selection of 
all this knowledge for an appropriate use. It is merit enough, 
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to have brought together so much raw material, even if it needs 
other minds to work it up judiciously (tantum scimus quantum 
memoria tenemus). One of the ancients has said ‘the art 
of writing has ruined memory,’’ by making it partly super- 
fluous. There is something true in this proposition ; for an 
ordinary man generally has the manifold which he has encoun- 
tered better arranged on his mental thread, and can there- 
fore recall it easier, because his memory is here mechanical, 
and admits no reasoning to intermingle, whilst the scholar, 
whose mind is occupied with many foreign thoughts, forgets 
many of his agreements, or homely occupations, through mere 
mental dissipation, because he did not take hold of them 
with sufficient attention. But to have your tablets safely 
in your pocket, to be quite sure that you can find surely and 
without difficulty what you have just put into your mind, is, at 
any rate, a very great comfort ; and the art of writing is, after 
all, a very glorious art, which, although it is not used for the 
purpose of communicating knowledge to others, can yet repre- 
sent the truest and most extensive memory, the lack of which it 
can replace. 

Forgetfulness ( obliviositas), on the contrary — in which case 
the mind, however often filled, remains nevertheless always 
empty, just like a sieve —is proportionately a greater evil. 
This evil is sometimes brought about without any fault of 
our own, as in the case of old men, who may well be able to 
remember the events of their early life, but always forget that 
which is nearest to their remembrance. Nevertheless this is 
often the effect of an habitual mental dissipation, which is apt 
to affect specially lady novel-readers. For since the only 
object of that kind of reading is to be entertained for the 
moment, every one knowing that it is mere fiction, and the 
reader having therefore full liberty to follow the bend of his or 
her own imagination while reading, which naturally dissipates 
the mind and makes absence of mind (lack of attention to the 
present) habitual— memory must inevitably be weakened. 
This exercise in the art of killing time and making one’s self 
useless for the world, and yet complaining afterwards of the 
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shortness of life, is one of the most dangerous enemies to 
memory, apart from the phantastic mental condition which it 
produces. 


B. Concerning the Faculty of Prevision (Previsio). 


§ 33. It is of more interest to possess this faculty than any 
other, since it is the condition which determines all possible 
practical acting, and all the objects to which man relates the 
use of his powers. All our desires turn upon a (dubious or 
certain) prevision of what our powers are able to accomplish. 
We look back into the past (remember) only with a view to 
make possible thereby our looking into the future; looking 
around as we do from our standpoint of the present, in a gen- 
eral way, in order to resolve upon or prepare ourselves for 
something. 

Empirical prevision is the expectation of similar occurrences 
(expectatio casuum similium), and requires no intellectual 
knowledge of causes and effects, but merély a memory of 
observed occurrences as they usually follow each other, and 
repeated experience in these matters produces an aptness in 
this memorizing. It is a matter of great interest to the sea- 
man and the farmer how the wind and weather may turn. But 
our prevision in this respect does not reach much further than 
the common almanac, the prophecies whereof we praise when 
they are fulfilled and forget when they do not come to pass, and 
which thus always retain some consideration anyway. One 
might almost believe that Providence had purposely arranged 
the change of weather in so inscrutable a manner, in order 
that man might not find it too easy to make the proper arrange- 
ments for every occasion in his life, but be compelled to use 
his reason in order to be prepared for every occurrence. To 
live thoughtlessly from day to day does not confer much honor 
upon man’s understanding, it is true; as in the case of the 
Carribee-Island Indian, who sells his hammock at mornings, 
and is astonished in the evening to find that he does not know 
how to sleep through the night. But, provided that it involves 
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no offence against morality, we may well consider a person who 
is hardened against all the events of life happier than one who 
. kills all delight in life by constantly entertaining gloomy views. 
Of all prospects which a man may look for, the most com- 
fortable one is probably a moral condition which gives him 
reason to believe in its permanence and a further advance 
towards improvement. But if, although courageously resolv- 
ing to lead hereafter a new and better mode of life, he is forced 
to say to himself: I suppose it will not amount to any thing, 
after all! because he has so often made the same sort of a 
promise to himself, but always broken it, under. the plea of an 
exception, for that one excepted time — then he is certainly in 
a disconsolate condition, arising from the constant expectation 
of the same results. 

But where the future depends upon the fate that hangs over 
us, and not on the use of our own free will, this looking ahead 
is either a presentiment (presensio) or preéxpectation (pre- 
sagitio). The former suggests, as it were, an occult sense for 
the perception of what has not yet become present; the latter, 
a consciousness of the future, derived from reflection on the 
law of causality in the sequence of events. 

One sees clearly that all presentiments are brain-specters ; 
for how can we feel that which as yet is not? But if they are 
judgments based upon dim conceptions of such a causal rela- 
tion, then they are not presentiments, since we can discover the 
conceptions which lead to them, and explain the grounds of 
those judgments. ’ 

Presentiments are generally of the painful kind; a feeling 
of dread, which arises from physical causes, precedes, with an 
uncertainty as to the cause of the dread. But there are also 
presentiments of a joyful and bold kind, indulged in by 
enthusiasts, who scent the approaching unveiling of a mystery, 
for which man nevertheless has no receptive sense, and who 
believe that they see with their eyes, just newly uncovered, 
the presentiment of that which they, as seers, expect in 
mystic contemplation. The second sight of the Scottish High- 
landers — with which some of them believe they see a person 
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hung up on the shipmast, of whose death they then, as soon 
as their ship reaches shore, pretend to have been just advised — 
belongs to the same class of enchantments. 


C. Concerning the Gift of Prophecy ( Facultas divinatrix). 


§ 34. To foretell, to divine the future, and to prophesy are dis- 
tinguished in this: that the first is a prevision, — according to 
laws of experience, and hence natural ; the second, opposed to 
the known laws of experience, and hence unnatural; while the 
third is an inspiration by means of a cause distinct from nature, 
or held to be so distinct, and hence supernatural. Therefore the 
latter gift, seeming, as it does, to originate from the influence 
of a God, is also called the real faculty of divination — for it 
is wrong to call every clever anticipation of the future a 
divination. 

If we say of some one: he prohesies this or that, this may 
indicate a very natural talent. But if, in doing so, he pre- 
tends to be supernaturally inspired, we ought to say of him: 
he is a fortune-teller ; as in the case of the gypsies, who call 
palmistry reading the planets, or of the astrologers and treas- 
ure-hunters, with whom we may also class the gold-makers ; 
supreme over all of whom ranked in ancient times Pythia, 
rank in our day the ragged Siberian Schaman. The prophetic 
utterances of the auspices and haruspices of the Romans 
had in view, not so much the discovery of what lies concealed 
in the future of the world’s events, as the will of the gods, 
to which their religion taught them to submit. But how the 
poets came also to consider themselves inspired (or possessed ), 
and prophets (vates), and to boast of receiving inspiration in 
their poetical moods (furor poeticus), can be explained only 
by the fact that the poet does not execute his work at leisure, 
like a prose-writer, or orator, but must wait for a favorable 
moment, when happy thoughts and images crowd upon him 
of their own accord, as it were, he remaining in a manner pas- 
sive; and, indeed, it is an old saying that a certain dose 
of madness is always allied to genius. This explains also 
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the faith in oracles, which people believed were to be found 
in passages chosen at random from the works of celebrated 
poets (who were impelled by inspiration, so to say — sortes 
Virgiliane) a means of discovering the will of heaven similar 
to that of modern pietists, who use their devotional books 
for the same purpose; and also in the interpretation of the 
Sibylline books, which are said to have foretold the Romans 
the fate of their State, and which they unfortunately lost, 
partly owing to misapplied economy. 

All prophecies that foretell the unavoidable fate of a nation, 
which nevertheless is held to arise from its own fault, and 
therefore produced by its free will, are not only wseless — the 
presupposition being that the fate cannot be escaped — but 
also absurd, since in their unconditioned destiny (decretum 
absolutum ) they postulate a mechanism of freedom the concep- 
tion whereof contradicts itself. 

Probably the height of absurdity or deception in prophecy 
was reached when a lunatic was regarded as a seer (of invis- 
ible things) —as though a spirit had taken the place of his 
soul, which for that time had absented itself from its home in 
his body, and was speaking through kim, whereupon the poor 
soul-invalid, or perhaps a mere epileptic, was taken for an ener- 
gumenon (possessed ) ; and if the demon was regarded as one 
of the good-natured kind, he was called by the Greek a Mantes, 
and his interpreter a prophet. Every kind of stupidity has , 
been exhausted in order to bring within our reach the future, 
the prevision whereof so much interests us; mere skipping all 
the steps that might lead us to its cognition by.the way of 
the understanding and experience. Ocuras Hominum! 

No prophesying science is so certain, and yet so far reaching 
as that of astronomy, which predicts the revolutions of the 
heavenly bodies in infinity. But even this was not sufficient to 
prevent the accession of a mysticism, which did not make 
dependent, as reason demands, the numbers of the world- 
epochs from events, but, on the contrary, made events depend- 
ent upon certain numbers ; and thus turned chronology itself, 
so necessary a condition of history, into a fable. 

XIV — 11 
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Concerning Involuntary Imaginations ina Healthy Condition, 
or Dreams. 


§ 35. It does not come within the province of a pragmatical 
anthropology to inquire what sleep, dreams, somnambulism 
(which includes loud speaking in sleep) may-be ; for we cannot 
deduce from these phenomena any rules of our condition in 
dreaming, since those rules apply only to the waking person, 
who does not desire to dream, but wishes thoughtlessly to sleep. 
Again, that was a cruel saying, and utterly opposed to experi- 
ence, which is attributed to the Greek emperor who condemned 
a man to death that had been reported as having had a dream 
wherein he’murdered the emperor: ‘‘ Well, he would not have 
dreamedtit, if he had not thought about it while awake.”’ 

Dreaming seems to appertain to sleeping so necessarily that 
to sleep and to die would be one and the same, if dreaming 
were hot added as a natural, though involuntary, agitation of 
the internal vital organs by the power of imagination. 

Thus, I well remember, have I, being a boy, tired out by 
play, laid-me down to sleep, and in the moment of dropping 
off to sleep was quickly awakened by a dream, as if I had 
fallen into the water, and, near drowning, was being turned 
around in a circle; but all in order to fall soon asleep again, 
and more quietly — probably because the activity of the chest- 
muscles in breathing, which depends altogether upon the will, 
relaxes, and must therefore (the movement of the heart being 
checked by the stoppage of the breath) be revived by the 
imagination of the dream. To this we may also count the 
beneficial effect of dreams in the so-called nightmares (incu- 
bus). For without this terrible imagination of a monster that 
oppresses us, and the exertion of all our muscular power to 
change our position, the stoppage of the blood would soon 
put an end to our life. This seems to be the reason why 
nature has so arranged matters that most of our dreams involve 
difficulties and dangerous circumstances, since such pictures 
excite the forces of our soul more than dreams wherein every 
thing happens according to our desire. We often dream that 
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we cannot lift ourselves on our feet, or that we have lost our- 
selves, or stopped in the middle of a sermon, or through for- 
getfulness put on a nightcap instead of a wig on entering a 
large assembly, or that we ean fly in the air like a bird, or 
burst out in joyful laughter without knowing why. But it 
will probably remain a mystery forever, how it happens that 
in our dreams we are often transported back to long vanished 
times, and speak with people long since dead; and that, 
although we are tempted to look upon the whole occurrence: 
as a dream, we nevertheless feel ourselves compelled to con- 
sider the dream an actuality. But we may probably accept it 
as certain that there can be no sleep without dreaming, and 
that a person who thinks he has not dreamed, has only for- 
gotten his dream. 


Concerning the Designatory Faculty (Faculty Signatrix ). 


§ 36. The faculty of cognizing the present, as a means of con- 
necting the representation of the foreseen with that of the past, 
is called the designatory faculty. The act of the mind in 
effecting this connection is the affixing of a sign (s/gnatio), 
also called signalizing, and the higher degree whereof is named 
distinction. 

Forms of things, so far as they serve only as a means of 
obtaining representations through conceptions, are symbols, 
and cognition by means thereof is called symbolic or figurative 
(speciosa). Letters or hieroglyphics are not exactly sym- 
bols; for they may also be merely mediate, indirect signs, 
signifying nothing in themselves, but leading to contempla- 
tons, and thereby to conceptions, only by means of association. 
Hence symbolical cognition must be opposed not to intuitive, 
but to discursive cognition, in which latter the sign (character ) 
accompanies the conception only as a custodian (custos), for 
the purpose of reproducing it at some future time. Hence 
symbolical cognition is opposed, as said before, not to intui- 
tive cognition, which arises from sensuous contemplation, 
but to intellectual cognition, which arises from conceptions. 
Symbols are mere means of the understanding, and this they are 
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only indirectly, by an analogy with certain contemplations to 
which the conceptions thereof can be applied, in order to give 
them significance through the representation of an object. 

Persons who can express themselves only symbolically have 
not as yet many conceptions of the understanding, and the 
much admired and vivid expressiveness in the speeches of sav- 
ages — often also in those of the so-called sages of an uncul- 
tured people —is nothing but a poverty of conceptions, and 
hence also of words whereby to express them. Thus, when 
the American savage says: ‘* Let us bury the tomahawk !’’ he 
means, ‘* Let us make peace !’’ Indeed, the ancient songs and 
epics, from those of Homer to those of Ossian, or from those 
of an Orpheus to those of the Prophets, owe the brilliancy of 

their execution solely to the lack of means whereby to express 
- their conceptions. 

To make out the actual, sensually perceptible phenomena of 
the world to be the mere symbols of a spiritual world remain- 
ing behind concealed, as Swedenborg does, is an absurdity. 
But to distinguish, in the representation of the conceptions that 
belong to morality, which constitutes the essence of religion, 
and that therefore appertain to pure reason (which concep- 
tions are called ideas), the symbolical from the intellectual 
part —church-service from religion—and thus to separate 
the perhaps, temporarily useful and necessary hull from the 
subject-matter itself—this is enlightenment; since otherwise 
an ¢deal (of pure, practical reason) would be exchanged for 
an idol, and the object aimed at would thus be missed. 
It is undeniable that all the people of the earth have begun 
with.this exchanging, and that if we wish to ascertain what 
their teachers have really thought in writing their holy books, 
‘we must interpret them not symbolically, but literally, since it 
would be dishonest to misinterpret their words. But if we 
have in view not merely the truthfulness of the teacher, but 
also, and mainly, the ¢ruth of the doctrine, we must interpret 
that doctrine as a merely symbolical mode of representation, 
to accompany those practical ideas by certain established forms 
and usages; since otherwise the spiritual meaning, which 
constitutes the chief end in view, would become lost. 
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§ 37. We may divide signs into arbitrary (artificial), natural, 
and miraculous signs. . 

A. Amongst the first-named class of signs are: 1. Ges- 
tures (mimics also, since they are partly natural). 2. Letters 
(signs for speech). 3. Notes (signs for tones). 4. Ciphers 
(signs agreed upon between certain persons, and only for 
the use of .the eye). 5. Crest (signs of hereditary rank). 
6. ‘Uniform and livery (signs of service). 7. Orders (signs 
of honor and merit). 8. Brands (signs of disgrace). We 
must also count in the signs of pauses, interrogations, ex- 
clamations, etc., used in writing. 

All language is the expression of thoughts by signs, and, vice 
versa, the best mode of expressing thoughts by signs is that, 
afforded by language — this greatest means of all to understand. - 
one’s self and make one’s self understood by others. To think 
is to speak with one’s self (the Otaheite Indians call thinking 
speech in the belly), and hence also, to hear one’s self in- 
wardly (through the reproductive power of imagination). To 
the deaf and dumb, his speech is a feeling of the movement 
of his lips,.tongue and jaw; and it is scarcely possible to 
imagine that, in speaking, he does any thing else than to carry on 
a play with his bodily feelings, he having really no concep- 
tions or thoughts. But even persons who can speak and hear 
do not always understand themselves or others; and it is 
mainly due to a deficiency in the faculty of designation, or to” 
a faulty use thereof (people taking signs for things, or vice 
versa), that men are often so far apart in their notions (espe- 
cially in matters appertaining to reason) though they are 
agreed in their speech. This is made apparent only by acci- 
dent, namely, when each one acts on his own notions. 

B. So far as the natural signs are concerned, the relation of 
the signs to the designated things is, in regard to time, either 
demonstrative, or recollective, or prognostic. 

The beat of our pulse makes known to the doctor the pres- 
ent feverish condition of the patient, even as smoke indicates 
a fire. The reagents discover to the chemist the matters con- 
cealed in water, even as the weathercock shows the direction of 
the wind. But whether a blush betrays consciousness of guilt, 
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or rather a tender feeling of honor, or merely the indignity felt 
at an insulting proposition, it is in certain instances impos- 
sible to say. 

Tombstones and mausoleums are signs of our remembrance 
of the dead. In the same class of signs, or as tokens of the 
perpetual memory of the past power of a king, we may count 
the pyramids. Layers of shells in districts far removed from the 
seas, or the holes of the pholads in the high Alps, or volcanic 
remnants where at present there are no eruptions, show us the 
ancient condition of the world, and form the basis of an 
archeology of nature —to be sure, not so vivid as the scars 
of a warrior. The ruins of Palmyra, Baalbec, and Persepolis 
are speaking memorials of the art condition of ancient States, 
and sad mementoes of the change of all things. 

Prognostical signs interest more than all others, because in 
the series of changes the present is only a moment, and the 
motive which determines our action desires the present only 
for the sake of the future (0b futura consequentia ), and calls 
particular attention to it. In regard to future events in the 
world, we have the surest prognosis in astronomy ; but this 
becomes childish and phantastic when the stellar configurations, 
conjunctions, and changes of planetary position are represented 
as allegorical characters written on the pages of the sky, tell- 
ing of the impending fates of men, as in the astrologia judi- 
ciaria. 

The natural prognostic signs of an impending illness or cure 
or those, like the facies Hippocratica, of approaching death, are 
phenomena which, based upon long and frequent experience, 
serve also— when apprehended in their connection, as cause 
or effect—to guide the physician in directing a cure. Of 
such a kind are the so-called critical days. But the auguries 
and haruspices, instituted by the Romans for political pur- 
poses, were a superstition sanctioned by the State to direct 
the people in periods of danger. 

CO. So far-as miraculous signs are concerned (events, in the 
nature of things, turned topsy-turvy ), they consist — if we ex- 
cept those that nowadays no one thinks important any more, 
such as the birth of monstrosities amongst men, or cattle — of 
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the following: Signs .and wonders in the heavens, comets, 
meteors, auroras ; nay, even eclipses of the sun and moon; 
especially when such signs crowd together, or perhaps even 
are accompanied by war, pestilence, etc., in which cases they 
seem to the terrified mob as announcing the approaching day 
of judgment and the end of the world. 


APPENDIX. 


A curious instance of the manner in which the power of 
imagination plays with man in substituting signs for things — 
as if the former had an inner reality of their own, and as if 
the latter adjusted themselves to the former — deserves 
special mention here. Since we cannot divide the course of 
the moon, according to its four phases (new moon, first quar- 
ter, full moon, and last quarter), more exactly into round 
numbers than by giving it twenty-eight days (the Arabs on 
that account dividing the zodiac into the twenty-eight houses 
of the moon), of which one quarter makes seven days, the 
number seven has obtained a vast mystical importance, to 
which even the creation of the world has been forced to con- 
form ; especially since the Ptolemaic system taught also seven 
planets, just as seven tones were put into the gamut, seven 
simple colors in the rainbow, and seven was said to be the 
number of the metals. Thus there arose the graduated years 
(7 -+ 7,.and 9 also being a mystical number with the Hin- 
doos, 7 + 9, as likewise 9 + 9), at the end of which human 
life was said to be in great danger ; and the seventy year-weeks 
of the Jews (four hundred and ninety years ) constitute really, 
in Jewish Christian chronology, not only the divisions of the 
most important changes in its history — from the call of God 
to Abraham to the birth of Christ —but determine also & 
priori, and with minute exactness the limits of those divisions ; 
just as if chronology ought not to conform itself to history, 
but history to chronology. 

But even in other matters it becomes a habit to make things 
dependent upon numbers. A doctor, to whom his patient 
sends a fee by his servant, and who, on opening the package, 
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finds $11 therein, will begin to suspect that the servant has 
appropriated $1. For why, he will argue, is the dozen not 
full? A person who buys porcelain things at an auction will 
bid less if the dozen is not full; and if he bids on a lot of 
thirteen plates, he will value the thirteenth only as a guaran- 
tee that if one of the dozen should break he will be able to 
replace it. But why should this number have a special prefer- 
ence, since we do not invite guests to dinner by the dozen? 
A man left to his cousin, in his will, eleven silver spoons, and 
added: ‘*He knows best why I do not bequeath him the 
twelfth.”’ The young good-for-nothing, namely, had at one 
time, when dining with his cousin, secretly slipped a spoon into 
his pocket ; which the cousin observed well enough, but said 
nothing about at the time, so as not to disgrace the reprobate. 
Now, when the will was opened and read, every one could 
easily guess the meaning of the testator, but solely through 
the accepted prejudice that only a dozen is a round number. 

The twelve signs of the zodiac (in analogy with which num- 
ber the twelve jurymen in England seem to have been hit upon) 
have also received such a mystical significance. In Italy, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere also, perhaps, it is considered ominous 
to have thirteen guests at the dinner-table, it being supposed 
that in such a case one of them, whoever it may be, must die 
within the year; and at a table to which twelve judges have 
been invited, the thirteenth who chances to be amongst them 
is sure to be the criminal, who will be put on trial. I was 
present once myself at such an occasion, when the lady of the 
house noticed this mishap, and quietly beckoned her son to 
leave the table and dine in another room, so as not to disturb 
the cheerfulness of the guests. 

But even the mere size of the numbers, when one has enough 
of the things which they designate, excites astonishment from . 
the simple fact that they do not by chance fill a division of 
numbers made on the decimal principle, and hence in itself 
altogether arbitrary. Thus, the emperor of China is said to 
have a fleet of nine thousand nine hundred and ninety-nine 
ships; and we ask ourselves secretly, why not one more? 
although the answer might well be: because nine thousand 
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nine hundred and ninety-nine are enough for his use. But our 
question had, in point of fact, not the usefulness of the fleet 
in view, but originated solely in a sort of numeral mysticism. 
The matter is worse still, though by no means unusual, when 
somebody, by economizing or cheating, has at last succeeded 
in accumulating a fortune of $90,000 in cash, and has now no 
rest until he has $100,000 in full, although he does not need 
them ; and in the effort, perhaps, if he does not get the gallows, 
at least merits it. : 

To what childish tricks does a man condescend, even in his 
mature age, if he allows himself to be directed by the guiding- 
threads of sensuousness. Let us now see, in the next division 
of our work, how much or how little better he will act, when 
he follows his path by the light of the understanding. 





RAPHAEL AND MICHAEL ANGELO. 


[TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HERMANN GRIMM. BY IDA M. ELIOT. ] 


Raphael, as well as Michael Angelo, stood like a prince in con- 
trast to the popes and Medici. But Raphael lived like a prince ; 
had money, dependents, and a magnificient palace, which Bra- 
mante had built for him. Michael Angelo was treated like a 
prince ; for, though the charms of brilliancy and of personal 
loveliness which surrounded Raphael did not belong to him, yet 
the independence of his behavior, together with the perfect 
mastery of every thing that pertained to his art, gave to him 
as much importance as if he himself constituted the whole 
kingdom. 

When Raphael died Michael Angelo stood alone, without the 
shadow of a rival. We know very little about him at this 
time. In the year 1527, standing on the threshold of age, he 
appears again, and after the events that then drew him from his 
retirement, he lived through a long range of years, seeming 
really endless when we see how every one around dies and 
changes, while he alone survives. 

Leo X. was succeeded, after a short reign of another pope, 
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by Clement VII., another of the Medici. Without any true 
instinct for the political condition of the country, without 
firmness to keep to a resolution after it was formed, without 
any feeling for the dignity of the Papacy when the interest 
of his family was at stake, he brought matters to such a 
point that we see him one day on the height of the castle of 
St. Angelo looking down in powerless rage as the soldiers of 
Charles V., Spanish and German, practised against defenceless 
Rome all the cruelties which were in the power of that army, 
whose savage conduct formed a terrible exception even to those 
times. 

When thinking of the cruelty towards the inhabitants of 
the city, one almost forgets the injury which art suffered 
then. Golden and silver ornaments were melted ; monuments 
standing in the public places broken to pieces: collections 
robbed, and every thing that was movable carried off; fires 
were built in those rooms of the Vatican which had been 
painted by Raphael, and the soldiers cut out the eyes of the 
figures. When Titian came to Rome, twenty years later — then 
only thirty years after Raphael’s death — and saw the restored 
painting, he asked what bungler had been at work there. 
Since that day to this, three hundred years have passed. 

Clement at first defended himself with the rest of his people. 
Benvenuto Cellini gives a vivid account of what took place in 
the castle of St. Angelo. There is a terrible moment, when the 
people crowd together, and the first foes break in like wolves. 
He tells how, throughout, there is a general scene of death and 
destruction ; how the pope stands near him. on the battlement 
of the castle, and Benvenuto directs his shot against the im- 
perial troops ; how he is obliged secretly to break the jewels 
from the pope’s crown, and to sew them into the garments of 
the Holy Father. The gold is melted into a lump in a blast 
furnace, which was quickly built. Now the necessaries of life 
begin to fail. Their ally, the Duke of Urbino, appears in the 
distance, and goes away without accomplishing any thing. All 
hope vanishes. The pope. yields himself a prisoner. The 
Spaniards tear down the standard of the pope, and raise the 
colors of their emperor. 
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During these events Michael Angelo was in Florence, which 
was ruled in the name of the pope by the cardinal of Cortona, — 
a prelate who was hated by the citizens. The dissatisfaction 
was so universal that all longed for an opportunity to break 
away trom him. Even before Rome had fallen, there was an 
insurrection in Florence, which the Medici were able this time 
to subdue. The disturbance lasted two days. The David of 
Michael Angelo was injured on this occasion. It stood where 
it now stands, before the palace of the Signoria, in which the 
insurgents were defending themselves. A bench thrown down 
from above hit it in such a way that one arm broke off and fell 
in three pieces. No one took any notice of it, and the pieces 
lay in the square, which was filled with soldiers, until two 
boys, Francesco Salviati and Georgio Vasari,—both of them 
famous artists in later years, —slipped by the sentinels and 
carried the pieces safely home. Years after, the Duke Cosme 
had the broken arm fastened to the statue with copper bands. 

This first disturbance of the citizens was scarcely quieted 
when the news came of the fall of Rome. There was now 
nothing worth holding in Florence. The Medici left the city, 
and the old republic was restored. 

But it was not long before the pope and emperor were 
friends ; that is, Clement yielded to that power whose suprem- 
acy in Italy had been resisted by himself and his predecessors. 
He cared for Florence only. Rome held the second place ; 
Florence was the principal thought. He was somewhat in the 
condition of a man who neglects duty and honor out of con- 
sideration for his wife and children. He gave up the indepen- 
dence of the papacy, and made sure of. the possession of 
Florence. Thesame army that had laid Rome waste, and then 
had gone south towards Naples, was now recalled and pressed 
into the service of the pope, in Tuscany. Now begins the 
struggle whose end was the end of Florentine freedom. 

The reinstating of the Medici in the city was not exactly like 
the restoration of a legitimate ruling family. The Medici 
were at first citizens, like many others ; they never belonged to 
the highest class. Their influence had changed from an impar- 
tial, benevolent protection, into a powerful management of 
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affairs, and at last they assumed the outward marks of a 
princely house, and by this showed their superiority to the 
rest of that class which originally had the same rank. It was 
a usurpation. Only two circumstances were in their favor: 
First, they had ruled for a century brilliantly and without hin- 
drance, and a great proportion of the citizens depended upon 
them ; second, as soon as the highest authority was removed, 
the parties in the city would not be held in balance, and 
threatened to destroy each other. But it was in the interest 
of Charles V. to have in Tuscany an established princely house 
dependent upon him, instead of an excitable, independent 
republic, whose sympathy for hated .France seemed to be ine- 
radicable. For the emperor, the destruction of Florentine free- 
dom was a necessary act. The most thoughtful citizens felt 
this from the first, and tried.to negotiate with him while their 
relations were still friendly. But they were under the control 
of an excited, heedless party, who would hear of no agreement, 
and who sought to defend themselves to the death. 

Michael Angelo belonged to this party. He who was first 
known through the favor of the Medici, who had kept with them 
and worked for them, now shook off all associations and stood 
on the side of theirenemies. The struggle lasted three years. 
All arts of persuasion, treachery, and force were at times 
attempted, but they were all nothing but oil thrown upon the 
fire. There is such a confusion of passions here presented to 
us, such an intermingling of characteristics whose tendencies 
we can trace out, that these three years of the Florentine 
republic form one of the richest chapters of history. Those 
nations whose conflicts caused the important events in ancient 
history are now dead and gone, but these occurrences are 
more closely connected with our own times, and fill us with 
partisan sympathy. It seems as if we could see the things 
happen. Florence, that was never destroyed or buried, never 
wholly conquered, now stands as firm as it stood then, and 
the sight of its buildings involuntarily makes one reflect upon 
what it has experienced. But this concerns only the external 
view ; far more important to us than the outward appearance 
of those times is the spiritual meaning of the conflicts which 
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are not yet ended, and which may perhaps in the future break 
out with more bitterness than we of to-day are inclined to 
imagine. 

There is nothing on the earth more touching than a peo- 
ple that is defending its freedom. Every other loss seems 
small in comparison. A lost freedom makes every other sor- 
row lose its force; no deprivation is worthy of name when 
that is mentioned. This is what makes the destruction of 
Carthage the most terrible event in ancient history, the 
destruction of Troy the most touching in the realm of poetry. 
For this reason there is so much significance in the German 
wars which were fought for freedom, because this is the only 
nation which has lost and then regained it; all others have 
perished when that was gone. 

One might say that in Florence the Italian was fighting 
against Italy. But it was not so. The Italians who were 
defending the city were the old Florentines, who stood 
upon their own national character; those attacking the city 
belonged to the new Italy, which had already reconciled itself 
to dependence upon the Spanish emperor and his treacherous 
policy, by whose means art and science and religion were 
destroyed. Italy was ruined by Spanish influence; and who 
knows how many other countries might have been involved in 
their ruin in the course of the following centuries, if England 
and North Germany had not offered the resistance for which 
now, at last, they are beginning to reap their reward? Flor- 
ence was occupied by merchants and trades-people. The 
aristocracy of the city consisted of the great banking firms, 
who, having immense wealth, advanced money to the kings of 
England and Frauce. The real nobleman who controlled the 
city of Venice, and who everywhere in Italy played the most 
important parts in the cities and in the country, had entirely 
vanished from Florence. Either he must leave the city or 
join himself to a guild, to which he must be subordinate. So 
it came about that the city educated no youthful warriors and 
no great generals, and when it had a war to carry on, was 
obliged to depend upon hired troops. But through money it 
could control the nobility of Italy, who made the business of 
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carrying on war a regular means of livelihood. A war was 
undertaken then just as now we start the building of a rail- 
road. Whoever was the richest man in Florence had the 
greatest number of adherents among the citizens, and received 
the most consideration. . 

When the conflicts between the native nobility and the 
citizens had ended with the victory of the latter, these quar- 
relled among themselves, and the jealousies between the rich, 
who wished to rule alone, and the poor, who desired their 
share in the government, took the place of the former strife, 
now ended. Here the Medici found the soil upon which they 
laid the foundation of their power. They made themselves 
necessary to both parties, through their riches. They not 
only did good service to individual citizens where there 
was want of money, but they helped the State in her foreign 
policy, by standing upon the best footing with the princes 
of Europe. If any thing was to be accomplished in Lyons, 
Milan, or Venice, people turned to the Medici; if one wanted 
a loan, they lent generously; if one wished them to accept 
State offices, they refused. On the other hand, through mar- 
riage they bound the noblest families to further their inter- 
est, favored art and education, and mingled socially with the 
crowd at public festivals. They did not rule; they merely 
gave good advice. They began to be feared, and were exiled ; 
but the people voluntarily recalled them, and at last they could 
not be spared. Then, when under Lorenzo, — the one who pro- 
tected Michael Angelo in his youth, — not only Tuscany, but all 
Italy, was brought into peace and pvosperity, the power and 
position of his family became so firmly rooted in Florence 
that his antagonists gave up all hope. 

Lorenzo died in the year 1492, and left three sons, the eldest 
of whom succeeded him in his rule, —a haughty, knightly char- 
acter, who was much more concerned about his own proud 
person than about conducting the affairs of state, which were 
complicated and very difficult tomanage. The other aristocrats, 
who were all of as good birth, and who were no lower in rank, 
soon ‘felt themselves hurt, and joined with the people in 
disapproval. Piero perceived this, and being forced to take 
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some measures, at once made an attempt to become duke of 
Florence. The way which he took to accomplish this end 
brought the city into the most dangerous situation, although 
it brought him power. 

At this time Venice was the most powerful State in Italy, 
perhaps ‘in Europe. The Venetians held the same position 
which to-day the English hold. . In opposition to them, Lo- 
renzo de Medici, the duke of Milan, and the king of Naples 
formed a league, and these three States together against the 
fourth, strongest of all, held the balance of power in Italy. 
As soon as Lorenzo died, hostilities broke out between Milan 
and Naples. Piero de Medici took the side of the king, while 
the duke of Milan allied himself to France, and invited to 
Italy Charles VIII., 2 young, ambitious prince, whose house 
formerly laid claim to Naples. 

Charles made every effort to gain Piero de Medici to his 
side, but Piero acted shamefully. The people, ever since their 
early history, had been inclined towards the French ; but Piero 
did not wish to break with Naples, and refused Charles’s pro- 
posal. Then the king of France entered Tuscany as an enemy, 
and was everywhere victorious. Finally Piero changed his 
policy, and threw himself at the feet of the French. Without 
being conquered, he evacuated the fortresses, and hoped by 
this extreme humiliation to gain from Charles that favor which 
would now be useless to him if shown by Naples. But his 
reckoning was false. His behavior embittered the people ; 
the nobility rebelled, Piero was forced to flee, Charles recog- 
nized the republic in its new form, and the attempts of the 
Medici to be again reinstated in power were fruitless. Michael 
Angelo, at that time twenty years of age, had left the city 
before the catastrophe, having been warned, Condivi says, by 
threatening dreams. He soon returned, however, and was an 
ardent defender of the new order of things. 

At the same time with the political revolution, another one 
began in behalf of morality and religion, guided by Savonarola, 
a monk born in Ferrara, who, as prior of the cloister of San 
Marco, had within a few years grown very powerful and influ- 
ential, and now was the soul of the ruling party. 
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From the first he preached against the lawlessness that had 
fallen upon Italy. Vices of the worst kind had at that time 
penetrated all classes of society, that of the clergy above all. 
The most horrible crimes had become so common that they 
excited little attention and were regarded as only ordinary occur- 
rences. Opposition to such a state of things; a feeling that 
they must make it different ; a foreboding of some change to 
be brought about by force, —all these thoughts filled the minds 
of the people. Even during the last part of Lorenzo’s life, 
Savonarola had urged repentance and a total change in the 
mode of life, warning the people of Florence that a divine 
punishment was imminent. 

Now, when the French really came and behaved like demons, 
his prophecies seemed fulfilled in an astonishing manner, and 
Savonarola’s party had the ascendancy over the aristocratic 
party, which, without the Medici, wished to rule in the Medi- 
cian fashion. This supremacy was held for four years, main- 
tained by the man whose life and works, and finally whose 
death, are grand and imposing. 

He was the soul of the State. His sermons gave the tone 
to public utterances. His fame filled Italy and all Europe. 
The manners of the Florentines improved through his influ- 
ence; the city endured bravely pestilence, war, and famine ; 
and the religious enthusiasm of the people was so deep and 
penetrating that it increased from year to year, and indeed 
seemed to change the character of the inhabitants. 

When the reaction came, when Savonarola was defeated by 
the machinations of the aristocratic party, and was burned by 
Pope Alexander, the republic still stood, and the party of the 
unfortunate man held fast to their faith in the truth of his 
doctrines and his prophecies. In their belief, the destruction 
of Rome in the year 1527, thirty years after his death, was 
only the fulfilment of a judgment which had been foreseen 
and foretold years before. Let us here give a summary of 
events: In 1492, Lorenzo died ; in 1494, Piero was driven out ; 
in 1512, the Medici family again established their power ; this 
was a short time before Giovanni de Medici became pope, under 
the name of Leo X. Under him and under Clement VII., his 
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nephew, Florence was under the control of the Medici, until 
in 1527 it rebelled for the last time. Michael Angelo was at 
that time over fifty years of age. 

I called him a friend of the family. Strictly speaking, how- 
ever, the old Lorenzo was the only one whom he knew well. 
When Piero succeeded, he left the palace in which he had been 
living ; and when Piero was driven off, he stood upon good 
terms with a distant branch of the family, who, had been 
banished, and now returned to the city. Afterward Michael 
Angelo’s friend and patron was Soderini, who, until 1512, 
ruled the city as Gonfalonier for life,.and who was especially 
opposed to the Medici. During the papacy of Leo X. he 
stayed very little in Rome, and made nothing of importance 
for him; but when Clement VII. employed him, since he was 
the greatest artist of his time, it was true that the commissions 
which he received were less honor to him than his acceptance 
of them was to those who gave them. He was a free man, and 
chose the side on which he would fight, without being bound 
either way. 

In the year 1527, as in 1494, the aristocrats, by whom the 
revolution was begun, wished to hold the reins alone and as 
before, they were again overpowered by the whole body of 
citizens. There were at that time a great many men who had 
seen and heard Savonarola. They insisted that it should be 
then as before, —the former strict moral codes should be 
renewed, “processions instituted, the old form of government, 
the consilio, restored. Michael Angelo was one of the mem- 
bers of the state commission on military affairs. He at once 
urged the fortification of the city. Capponi, the first of the 
three Gonfalonieri who had guided the helm during the first 
three years of the republic, opposed it. There was no danger 
at hand, and the fortification would be a dangerous demon- 
stration. Capponi belonged to the aristocrats, but he wished 
to rule so that he should suit all parties. This was the very 
thing that had caused Soderini’s failure. Capponi was a fol- 
lower of Savonarola in reference to the freedom of the city 
and the consilio, but he wished no alliance with France ; while 
this alliance formed the chief article of creed with the party 
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who were opposed to the aristocrats. When, in opposition to 
his efforts, the league was formed with France, and the forti- 
fication of the city carried on, he secretly entered into com- 
munication with the pope, and tried to prevent Michael 
Angelo in his work. It was Capponi’s belief that the united 
power of emperor and pope could not be resisted, and all that 
there remained to do was to make the most favorable terms. 
This was the utmost that couldbe done. He resisted every thing 
that looked like forcible opposition. While Michael Angelo 
was directing the public buildings in Pisa and Leghorn, and, 
acting under the commission of the State, was examining the 
fortifications of Ferrara, Capponi stopped the works of de- 
fence which had been begun in Florence, and even sent off 
the materials that had been collected. This could not last. 
Capponi was deposed; Carducci, his successor, executed 
with energy the wishes of the French party. Circumstances 
now made more immediate action necessary. Soon things 
reached such a point that Florence, deserted by Venice and 
France, was thrown upon her own resources, opposed to a 
pope who would hazard every thing to bring the city into his 
power, and to an emperor who, at that time, was the most 
powerful prince in Europe. It need not be asked who would 
be the victor in this conflict, but only how long it would last 
and what it would cost. Clement paid the army before the 
city with hisown money. The longer the Florentines defended 
themselves, so much the longer his payments must-continue ; 
besides, so much the poorer was the city itself, which lost 
through the war enormous sums of. money. 

When Michael Angelo came back from Ferrara, things were 
not so bad. They were hoping for help from France and 
Venice ; they tried, by evading the pope, to make the emperor 
inclined to enter into direct negotiations ; they had confidence 
in Malatesta Baglioni, who, in the name of the king of France, 
as general of the republic, commanded an imposing army. 
Michael Angelo urged with all his might the fortification of San 
Miniato, a hill directly before the city, towards the south, on 
whose summit lay a magnificent old church. Michael Angelo 
was one of those men who can be employed for any thing when 
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the time needs a man. He was painter, sculptor, poet, archi- 
tect ; he made for himself the iron tools with which he worked 
in marble ; he himself quarried the blocks at Carrara ; contrived 
the scaffolding upon which he painted the ceiling of the Sis- 
tine, and planned the machines with which he moved his 
statues. Now he built fortifications, and contrived shields for: 
the tower of San Miniato, which the imperial cannon had made 
their target. And in the midst of this disturbance he painted 
his Leda with the Swan, and privately worked on at the figures. 
for the tomb of the Medici in the sacristy of San Lorenzo. In 
him the interests of art and politics were so united that he 
made his art of use against his enemies, from whom he was 
defending his fatherland. 

Meanwhile the Spanish troops, under Philibert of Orange, 
had come nearer to Florence. Perugia lies half-way towards 
Rome. Here Malatesta Baglioni should have opposed him. 
The latter, however, who laid claim to the supreme power in 
Perugia, drew back after he had concluded an agreement with 
the pope by which the city should be spared. Next the 
Spaniards ought to have been checked at Arezzo, half-way 
between Perugia and Florence, but here also the garrison fell 
back upon Florence without making any resistance. Then the 
city was obliged to defend itself. 

There were plenty of soldiers — foreign mercenaries as well 
as armed citizens — but food was scarce, for the avaricious 
Signoria understood matters too late to repeal the heavy duty 
upon grain. Now they brought in whatever could be pro- 
cured, completed the fortifications, exiled suspected citizens or 
imprisoned them, destroyed all houses outside the city, and 
prepared themselves for the worst. By pestilence, religious 
fanaticism, and the secret feeling that at last there was an end 
to the long-cherished hope that help might come unexpectedly 
from outside, the inhabitants had risen to a degree of energy 
which displayed itself in the most obstinately disputed struggle. 

If Florence had been besieged and at last taken by storm, 
its fate might perhaps have been more destructive to the lives 
of men and the works of art, but it would have seemed simple 
and natural, like some phenomenon of nature whose disastrous 
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effects are fearful, but not criminal. But here shameful treason 
appeared, whose invisible nets were drawn around the victim 
more and more closely, till at last, powerless, it was delivered 
into the hands of the enemy. Treason had become so com- 
mon at that time that it is mentioned by Macchiavelli, without 
comment, as one of the customary state expedients, and that 
whenever it was practised the principle was never questioned. 
One pitied the victim, but the way and manner of the fall was 
not considered any thing extraordinary. Malatesta Baglioni’s 
method of working is therefore no terrible exception, for 
which no one was prepared ; on the contrary,‘his treacherous 
course was from the beginning thought of and considered 
possible. The act in this case was fearful only on account of 
the tragic scene which it caused. 

Baglioni laid claim to Perugia. When, in the name of 
the king of France, he was employed as the first general for 
Florence, and undertook to carry on the war with his troops, 
the pope was so badly off that the whole affair seemed to Bag- 
lioni very advantageous in reference to his position in Perugia. 
But when, after the reconciliation between pope and emperor, 
other relations were entered into, Baglioni would have lost 
with the fall of Florence his city, his troops, — in short, every- 
thing that he possessed. It behooved him to guard his own 
interest in case of a fall, which was posssible, and very soon 
seen to be inevitable. 

The pope met his endeavors half-way. Clement was in 
quite as critical a condition as his opponent. Not only was he 
obliged to pay with his own money the imperial troops now 
before Florence, but he had made additional agreements with 
the Prince of Orange, who commanded them ; he had promised 
him the hand of the young Catherine de Medici, who was then 
held prisoner by the rebels in Florence. When he did that, 
he knew very well that Orange intended to take Florence as a 
princedom for himself. It never entered the mind of a 
Medici to resign this city. He thought of ways and means 
to let the city be besieged by Orange, without allowing it to 
come into his power. It is now evident that Clement had an 
understanding with Baglioni that he should defend Florence 
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against the prince, and see that no Spaniard entered the city, 
but at the same time he should prevent the Florentines from 
going out to attack Orange, lest the attack might be successful, 
und destroy the besieging army. Thus the struggle would go 
on for a long time, the republican government would be 
divided, and finally, without being conquered, by capitulation 
the city would again fall into the hands of the pope. Then 
it would have been Baglioni who kept the city for him. Bag- 
lioni was safe in either case. If help should come from outside, 
he would appear to the city as a most fortunate defender, as a 
true savior in its extreme need; if things should happen as 
the pope hoped and expected, then the Medici would be deeply 
indebted to him. 

His problem was therefore a very complicated one, and it is 
difficult to tell in individual instances whether he acted a traitor’s 
part or not; only the result could show. The Florentines 
knew these things as well and better than we know them now. 
- They observed Baglioni, and drew their conclusions. But the 
general’s position was so favorable to him that at first it was 
not possible to be sure of the meaning of his acts. He always 
had some means at hand to explain every thing in the best way to 
the government ; and when, finally, he was not able to do this, 
the time had passed when the city was in a condition to protect 
herself from him. 

Michael Angelo was among those who instinctively saw 
through the false game of the man. As a member of the 
highest military authority, he saw more than many others. 
He felt that the retreat from Perugia was the first treacherous 
step of Baglioni’s. Now Arezzo was suddenly given up. Bag- 
lioni threw himself and his troops into the city. A frightful 
insurrection of the citizens followed this turn in affiairs. Every 
thing seemed lost ; a revolt of the lower classes in favor of the 
Medici was expected. Many citizens left the city, and among 
the fugitives was Michael Angelo. 

He had stated his views positively before the assembled Sig- 
noria. They would not listen to him. He was even accused 
of fear. Hewentaway angry. He saw Florence in the power 
of the traitor ; he saw the dangerous disposition of the people ; 
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should the Medici enter victoriously it was all over with him. 
Overwhelmed with vexation and despair, he determined to do 
what many had done,— save himself, and leave his fatherland to 
the ruin into which it seemed blindly to plunge. In a few days, 
he thought, the Spaniards would be in the city, as in the year 
1512, and the people would open their doors to them as 
before. 

With two friends, he mounted his horse. He carried with 
him 12,000 gold scudi, which had been melted down. No one 
was allowed to leave the city. They refused him at the gate, 
but the guard recognized him: ‘It is Michael Angelo, one of 
the nine,’” They let him go by. He took the road towards 
the north, —towards the mountains, —and reached Venice, 
truly the only place where he could go. 

Two sonnets on Dante ‘vhich are among his poems seem to 
belong to this time; perhaps he wrote them on the way, or in 
Venice, where he lived in retirement, and avoided tokens of 
distinction from the Doge and the whole nobility. 

‘¢ Ungrateful fatherland,’’ one of the sonnets ends, ‘* weaver 
of thine own fate, to thy destruction ; for those who are the most 
perfect, thou preparest the heaviest sorrow. Among a thou- 
sand instances, I mention only this, that his shameful exile is 
without comparison, and that there never was a greater man 
than he upon the earth.’’? 


1 In William Hazlitt’s translation (Bohn’s Library) these two sonnets are versi- 
fied as follows : — : 


‘“‘He from the world into the blind abyss 
Descended, and beheld the realms of woe; 
Then to the seat of everlasting bliss, 

And God’s own throne, led by his thought sublime, 
Alive he soared, and to our nether clime 
Bringing a steady light, to us below 
Revealing the secrets of eternity. 
Ill did his thankless countrymen repay 
The fine desire; that which the good and great 
So often from the insensate many meet, 
That evil guerdon did our Dante find. 
But gladly would I, to be such as he, 
For his hard exile and calamity 
Forego the happiest fortunes of mankind.” 
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He loved Dante. He knew by heart whole poems of his. 
Even in the time of Pope Leo, the Florentines wished to have 
within their walls the ashes of the great exile. They appealed 
to the pope, and Michael Angelo’s name is found under the 
petition. ‘*I, Michael Angelo, the sculptor, also petition your 
Holiness, and I pledge myself to execute a monument worthy 
of the divine poet, and to put it in the city in a place honor- 
able to him.’’ Nothing came of all of this, because in Ravenna 
it was said that the ashes of Dante could not be found. Now, 
like Dante, he was himself an exile who wandered in a strange 
land. He seemed to compare his own situation with that of 
the great poet, and to console himself with the similarity of 
their fate. 

Michael Angelo had been a few days in Venice when he re- 
pented of the step he had taken. He determined to return. 
Florence, which he had considered the prey of its enemies, 
had from the pitiful confusion in which he left it heen roused 
to heroic energy. The citizens had solemnly sworn to conquer 
or to die. No more treaty or compromise. A heart-rending 
document has been preserved to us, which represented the 
feeling of the people; that is a dispatch of the Venetian am- 
bassador in Florence, which was sent to Venice shortly after 
Michael Angelo’s flight. It is quite probable that it was shown 
to him there. Every word must have fallen on his heart like 
a burning tear. His only desire then was to be again in Flor- 
ence, and take part in the glory of his fatherland. 


“How shall we speak of him, for our blind eyes 
Are all unequal to his dazzling rays? 
Easier it is to blame his enemies 
Than for the tongue to tell his lightest praise. 
For us did he explore the realms of woe; 
And at his coming did high heaven expand 
Her lofty gates, to whom his native land 
Refused to open hers. Yet shalt thou know, 
Ungrateful city, in thine own despite, 
That thou hast fostered best thy Dante’s fame; 
For virtue, when oppressed, appears more bright, 
And brighter therefore shall his glory be. 
Suffering, of all mankind, most wrongfully ; 
Since in the world there lives no greater name.” 
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The dispatch says that the citizens had burned all the suburbs, 
destroyed all gardens outside the walls, procured food, raised 
money ; promised exiles, without exception, that they should 
have full possession of their former rights if they would return 
within a month, and six hundred had already returned. All 
the inhabitants were armed, and they had sworn rather to cut 
to pieces their own fathers than to give up their freedom on 
unworthy conditions. And then the ambassador tells of the 
reproaches which are uttered against his own government, that 
promised freely, but gave no help. Indeed, the Venetians had 
no thought of assisting Florence in her death-struggle. 
Michael Angelo knew this very well when he again left Venice. 
There could be no doubt in his mind as to the result of the 
war. ‘The hope of aid from the republic and from France was 
avainone. At that time there was not any one who offered 
defiance to the emperor; he was even on his way to Bologna, 
where he met Clement, and where the Florentines tried for the 
last time to negotiate with him. Titian also left Venice at 
this time; but while Michael Angelo went towards ruin, he 
turned to Bologna, where he took part in all the festivities and 
formed one of the celebrities who increased the splendor of 
the whole court. What a contrast ! 

We know how Michael Angelo effected his return. Through 
the Florentine ambassador at Ferrara, he humbly entreated per- 
mission again to enter Florence. The people there longed to 
have him back again ; but now that he begged to come, they put 
themselves on their dignity. Perhaps but for that the Signoria 
would have yielded some points on their side, but as it was 
they said he must endure a fine and loss of position. He did 
not oppose any thing, yielded to all, and was immediately 
reinstated in his old place. 

Michael Angelo returned in November, 1529; in the next 
August the city fell. Malatesta’s treachery gave the final 
blow. Till the last moment they had hoped for help from the 
king of France. They knew very well that his help would be 
almost a miracle ; and yet in spite of that, when in July, 1530, 
the news came that Francis I. had taken to Bordeaux the 
children who had been left at Madrid, they rang the bells and 
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held a joyous mass in order to thank God for the favorable 
event. The citizens had no more wood to kindle festive fires. 
They began to eat the rats, when cats and dogs had been 
devoured. Oil and bran were not to be seen. Pestilence 
decimated the city. Eight thousand citizens and more than 
twice as many foreign soldiers had perished. On the 6th of 
August the gates were opened to the victor. A capitula- 
tion was concluded on tolerably favorable terms, and in it 
a universal amnesty proclaimed. But there is not any con- 
tract which can secure protection to a conquered party. The 
Medici took revenge with bloody hands. The leaders of the 
State, af whom they were suspicious, were executed. This was 
the fate intended for Michael Angelo. Search was made for 
him, but he kept concealed. According to the common tradi- 
tion, he was in the house of a friend ; according to a tradition pre- 
served in the Buonarotti family, he was in a tower of the Church 
San Niccolo, beyond the Arno. Here he waited until the 
first wrath of his former protector had passed away. The pope 
desired his death. Besides the fact that Michael Angelo was 
one of the most active rebels, his enemies now accused him of 
having suggested to the people that the palace of the Medici 
should be levelled to the ground. That was evidently a lie. 
The anger of the pope cooled off. He remembered what an 
artist Michael Angelo was. At last he went so far as to 
promise him a full pardon and his former income if he would 
only come forward and continue the work on the family mon- 
ument. 

Then Michael Angelo left his hiding-place, and quietly went 
back to his work. He gave himself no recreation ; he ate and 
drank but little, and had sleepless nights, and suffered from 
dizziness and headache. His friends feared that he would die if 
this went on any longer. 

A verse written by him at this time shows the gloomy con- 
dition of his mind. He had completed the figure of Night, —a 
woman’s form half-sitting, half-lying. We remember Homer’s 
expression, ‘* Sleep relaxed his limbs,’’ when we look at 
this beautiful figure sunk in quiet slumber. The right leg is 
drawn up a little ; the arm rests upon it ; and the face, with the 
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eyes shut, leans against the back of the closed hand. A braid 
of hair falls over the neck and shoulder down upon the breast. 
It is wholly nude. 

According to the custom in Italy, people fastened all kinds 
of complimentary poetry to the statue, when publicly exhibited. 
One of the verses reads: ‘* Night, which thou seest sleeping in 
such a charming position, was carved in this marble by an angel. 
(angelo). She is alive; she merely sleeps ; waken her if thou 
dost not believe it, and she will speak.’’ Michael Angelo let the 
work itself reply, and wrote below the wonderful verse which 
begins, ‘* Grato me’é il sonno piu l esser di sasso,’’ whose trans- 
lation into metre is not possible for me. ‘* Well for me that I 
sleep ; better still that I am of stone, while dishonor and shame 
endure in the land; to see nothing, to hear nothing, is the 
happiest fate ; therefore wake me not, pray, but speak softly.”’ 

He dared to say this in public. He dared venture to refuse 
his assistance in building the new citadel of Florence, when 
requested by the Grand Duke Alexander, whose vindictive dis- 
position he knew. ‘True, he was again in Rome when he did 
it, but the arm of the prince could have reached him there ; 
for what he refused to Alexander he refused to the pope as 
well. Michael Angelo must have held a remarkable relation 
toward Clement. He worked with covered head in his pres- 
ence; he refused oftener than was necessary to appear at 
court ; the pope dared not sit down in his presence, for the 
artist would immediately have done the same. And once, when 
without the wish or knowledge of the artist he took a view of 
one of his works which was just begun, Michael Angelo 
remained on his scaffolding, and threw down, as if by chance, 
a board whose fall had nearly injured the pope. He could 
not endure to have outsiders look upon his works before they 
were done; and that may be the reason of the anger which he 
felt when Bramante secretly opened to Raphael the room where 
he painted. When he carved the David, he had a board parti- 
tion made around the marble block, and the eyes of no one 
rested upon the work until he showed it to all the people. 
Vasari tells how he himself came to see him one night, and 
found him at work. By a contrivance of his own, Michael 
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Angelo managed to fasten a light into the top of his hat, and 
worked on in that way. When Vasari entered, and naturally 
wished to see upon what the artist, who was at that time a 
famous master, was at work, suddenly Michael Angelo put out 
the light, and went on speaking in the dark. 

The furious passion into which he fell at times, as into a fit 
of madness, influenced to a great extent his outward life. He 
always tried, however, to make amends for the wrong he 
did at such times, and he continually encountered men who 
would not let themselves be put out by his actions. Those 
were times when human life was held cheaper thannow. Peo- 
ple would rather be armed with sword and dagger than have 
pistols or a rifle in their hands, and very often this means of 
self-defence was necessary. Every walk through the dark 
streets of a city during the night might give rise to a quarrel ; 
every journey was a little campaign on one’s own account, 
undertaken against an unexpected attack. The wars, great and 
small, filled the country with people whose business was to carry 
arms. The citizens defended their walls and their rights ; 
merchants resisted by force of arms all highwaymen, or on 
the sea all attacks from pirates; for at that time an incessant 
conflict was waged along the coasts of the Mediterranean. 
So, every one shaped his own life in unrestrained freedom ; 
there was no established conventionality, in accordance with 
which the lives of thousands or hundreds of thousands were 
all spent in the same routine, while only the chief among 
them was obliged to do the planning. 

In Cellini’s life we have a most vivid account of how things 
were at that time; Vasari’s ‘‘ Lives of the Painters’’ also 
shows a great number of adventurous expeditions. Every 
interest was touched ; people gave way to every feeling ; every 
passion easily found expression ; and so, taken in reference to 
the whole, Michael Angelo’s character stands less alone in its 
reckless disregard of circumstances. Still it was fortunate for 
him that he met princes who knew how to appreciate the man. 
Beneath the hardness of his manners lay the most tender gen- 
tleness. When he was going to Bologna in 1506, to be recon- 
ciled to the pope, Piero Soderini, who from 1502 to 1512 ruled 
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the city as Gonfalonier, gave him a letter, in which he wrote: 
** If one is fair-spoken to him, one can gain every thing from 
him ; one must show love for him, and prove one’s good will, 
and he will accomplish things which will fill the minds of all 
those who see him, with astonishment.’’ At that time Michael 
Angelo was thirty-two years old; how much more sensitive 
must he have been now, when a man of fifty-six. People 
knew that with him there was no compromise, and were satis- 
fied with whatever he did, so as not to lose his wonderful art. 
In order to show what was ascribed to him, I will tell one of 
those anecdotes about whose value I have already spoken. 
When he was modelling a Christ, in his enthusiasm about the 
work, he insisted upon having his model nailed to the cross, that 
he might better perceive the expression of pain. That would 
never have been attributed to Raphael. But then his poems 
show that the tenderness, the deep sensitiveness of his spirit 
were no fable. They sprang from his soul as the snow-drops 
grow under the snow which conceals, while it protects from the 
frost. His pride and his ambition were only the expression of 
his aspiration to be worthy of himself. Raphael strove for the 
cardinal’s hat as a child reaches out for gold and diamonds ; 
but I believe Clement would have been cautious about offering 
this honor to Michael Angelo, who, perhaps, would not have 
refused it in the gentlest way. There are some natures which 
are great on account of what they attain; others, through what 
they refuse. One could not approach him with presents ; he 
would not give up the least part of his independence. Only 
in rare cases did he make an exception. Once, when he had 
admired a splendid Arabian horse belonging to the Cardinal 
Hippolytus de Medici, and it was sent to him as a present, he 
conquered his objection and accepted it. 

Being reconciled to the pope, he went to Rome, made one 
visit to Florence afterwards, and then never went there again. 
The next letter for the year 1532 is dated at Rome, and written 
to Sebastian del Piombo, the famous painter, who worked as 
well with his left as his right hand, and for whom, before this 
time, he had made a sketch for a picture that would rival some 
of Raphael’s work. The letter speaks about the monument of 
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Pope Julius, of money matters, and of blocks of marble. The 
next, without date, sets forth in a comprehensive account every 
thing that Michael Angelo had to suffer during the whole affair. 
It is a long piece of writing, and the original, as we have 
it, is not in the author’s hand; indeed, according to Dr. 
Guhl’s opinion, in which other authorities agree, it was not 
even composed by him. According to Vasari’s and Condivi’s 
statements, it must have been forged. Guhl asks if it is at all 
probable that, at the time when Michael Angelo was wholly 
engrossed with his last misfortune —the accusation of dis- 
honesty — he would all at once write a full account of what had - 
taken place long before. The letter itself, indeed, is of mod- 
erate length, but the copious postscript reaches back into past 
times, and contains the strongest expressions about the plottings 
which sought from the very beginning to hinder his progress. 
It ends with the remark about Raphael already quoted: that 
whatever Raphael knew about architecture he had learned 
from him. 

This ending seems too severe to even Herr von Neumont, 
whom we must thank for making the letter known in Germany.! 
I think that these words could have come from no one except 
Michael Angelo. 

Pope Clement died in 1534. Paul III., his successor, 
adopted all his projects in art, as Clement had carried on those 
of Leo X., and Leo those of Pope Julius. Still the comple- 
tion of the monument was far in the distance. Trouble of all 
kinds befel the artist as a consequence of the work. Clement 
died, there was a new pope, and Michael Angelo’s enemies 
hoped that they could influence him against the artist. Michael 
Angelo thinks it is necessary for his new master to know that 
while he is worried with the burden of this affair unexplained, 
he cannot paint quietly. At that time he was working on his 
great picture of the Last Judgment. 

He has finished his letter, and has expressed himself as 
briefly as possible, when the thought comes over him of the 


1 He published it in 1834, in a little pamphlet which appeared at Cotta. The 
original is printed in Harford’s book. Herr von Neumont defends its genuineness. 
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long list of grievances which he has suffered unjustly. The 
pope must understand the whole thing from the beginning. 
He writes a postscript, tries very hard to represent every thing 
clearly and in proper order, and getting excited with the thought 
of these past events, he grows more and more angry, till at last, 
with bold words, he says that the jealousy of Raphael and Bra- 
mante was the cause of all the trouble, and declares openly 
that what Raphael knew of architecture he owed to him and no 
one else. He could say that then, since on the one hand 
Raphael’s fame as a painter stood firm, while on the other hand it 
was long ago acknowledged that the alterations which he made 
to Bramante’s plans of St. Peter’s were not any improvement. 

If Michael Angelo wrote the letter, it is not certain that he 
sent it off. It may have been found among his papers and 
copied. He may have shown it to some one, who copied it 
without his knowledge, while he himself destroyed the original. 
If it came from the pen of a partisan, who wished by this to 
vindicate Michael Angelo, he would have had tact and reserve 
enough not to have forged such expressions ; for in the opinion 
of mankind generally they must tend to the injury of the 
great master, rather than be a help to his cause. 

The trouble was not at all ended by this letter; it con- 
tinued just the same, and more letters were written about it. 
These, together with the explanations of the editor, form the 
successive acts of « suit, which one follows with eagerness into 
its minutest details. This suit embittered the life of the 
artist, aud increased the sadness which the fate of his native 
city had brought vpon him. Added to this, his father, who 
had lived to an old age, died at this time, and his brother 
followed in the same year, leaving children to be cared for. 
And, besides, he had «a misunderstanding with Sebastian del 
Piombo, his old friend, to whom he was never again reconciled. 
The cause of their difference shows how excited Michael 
Angelo was, and how he was preparing for himself the fate of 
so many great men constituted like him,— that of entering 


upon a doubting, gloomy old age, alone, and without friends. 
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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 


[A PARAPHRASE OF DR. KARL ROSENKRANZ’S “‘PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM,” 
WITH ADDITIONAL REFLECTIONS. BY ANNA C. BRACKETT.] 


SECOND PART. 
The Special Elements of Education. 


§ 51. Education is the development of the theoretical and 
practical Reason which is inborn in the human being. Its 
end is to be accomplished by the labor which transforms a 
condition, existent at first only as an ideal, into a fixed habit, 
and changes the natural individuality into a glorified humanity. 
When the youth stands, so to speak, on his own feet, he is 
emancipated from education, and education then finds its 
limit. The special elements which may be said to make up 
education are the life, the cognition, and the will of man. 
Without the first, the real nature of the soul can never be 
made really to appear ; without cognition, he can have no gen- 
uine will —7z.e., one of which he is conscious; and without 
will, no self-assurance, either of life or of cognition. It must 
not be forgotten that these three so-called elements are not to 
be held apart in the active work of education ; for they are insep- 
arable and continually interwoven the one with the other. But 
none the less do they determine their respective consequences, 
and sometimes one, sometimes another has the supremacy. In 
infancy, up to the fifth or sixth year, the physical develop- 
ment, or mere living, is the main consideration; the next 
period, that of childhood, is the time of acquiring knowledge, 
in which the child takes possession of the theory of the world 
as it is handed down —a tradition of the past, such as man 
has made it through his experience and insight; and finally, 
the period of youth must pave the way to a practical activity, 
the character of which the self-determination of the will must 
decide. 

§ 52. We may, then, divide the elements of Pedagogics into 
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three sections: (1) the physical, (2) the intellectual, (3) the 
practical. (The words ‘ orthobiotics,’’ ‘+ didactics,’’ and 
‘* pragmatics’? might be used to characterize them. ) 

Atsthetic training is only an element of the intellectual, 
as social, moral, and religious training are elements of the 
practical. But because these latter elements relate to exter- 
nal things (affairs of the world), the name pragmatics, is appro- 
priate. In so far as education touches on the principles which 
underlie ethics, politics, and religion, it concurs with those 
sciences, but it is distinguished from them in the capacity 
which it imparts for solving the problems presented by the 
others. 

The scientific order of topics must be established through 
the fact that the earlier, as the more abstract, constitute the con- 
dition of their presupposed end and aim, and the later because 
the more concrete constitute the ground of the former, and 
consequently their final cause, or the end for which they exist ; 
just as in human beings, life in the order of time comes before 
cognition, and cognition before will, although life really pre- 
supposes cognition, and cognition will. 


FIRST DIVISION. 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION, OR ORTHOBIOTICS. 


§ 53. Only when we rightly comprehend the process of 
life may we know how to live aright. Life, the ‘circle of 
eternal change,’’ is constantly transforming the inorganic into 
the organic, and after using it, returning it again to the realm of 
the inorganic. Whatever it does not assimilate of that which it 
has taken in simply as a stimulant, and whatever has become 
dead, it separates from itself and rejects. The organism is in 
perfect health when it accomplishes this double task of or- 
ganizing and disorganizing. On the comprehension of this 
single fact all laws of physical health or of hygiene are based. 
This idea of the essence of life is expressed by Goethe in his 
Faust, where he sees the’ golden buckets perpetually rising 
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and sinking.’ When the equilibrium of the upward and down- 
ward motion is disturbed, we have disease. When the motion 
ceases we have death, in which the whole organism becomes 
inorganic, and the ‘* dust returns to dust.”’ 

§ 54. It follows from this that not only in the organism as 
a whole, but in every organ, and every part of every organ, 
this restless change of the inorganic to the organic is going on. 
Every cell has its own history, and this history is only the 
same as that of the whole of which it forms a part. Activity 
is then not inimical to the organism, but is the appointed 
means by which the progressive and retrogressive metamor- 
phoses must be carried out. In order that the process may 
go on harmoniously, or, in other words, that the body may be 
healthy, the whole organism, and every part of it in its own 
way, must have its period of productive activity and then 
also its period of rest in which it finds renewal of strength for 
another period of activity. Thus we have waking and sleep, 
inspiration and expiration of air. Periodicity is the law of 
life. When we understand the relative antagonism (their stage 
of tension) of the different organs, and their cycles of activity, 
we shall hold the secret of the constant self-renewal of life. This 
thought finds expression in the old fairy stories of «*‘ The 
Search after the Fountain of Youth.’’ And the figure of ‘the 
fountain, with its rising and falling waters, doubtless finds its 
origin in the dim comprehension of the endless double move- 
ment, or periodicity of life. 

§ 55. When to any organ, or to the whole organism, not suf- 
ficient time is allowed for it to withdraw into itself and to 
repair waste, we are conscious of fatigue. While the other 
organs all rest, however, one special organ may, as if sep- 
arated from them, sustain a long-continued effort of activity 
even to the point of fatigue, without injury—as, e.g., the lungs 
in talking while all the other members are at rest. But, on 
the other hand, it is not well to talk and run at the same time. 





1 Faust; Part I, Scene I. ‘How all weaves itself into the Whole! Each 
works and lives in the other! How the heavenly influences ascend and descend, 
and reach each other the golden buckets! ” 


XIV — 13 
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The idea that the body may be preserved in a healthy state 
longer by sparing it—7.e., by inactivity —is an error which 
springs from a false and mechanical conception of life. It is 
just as foolish to imagine that health depends on the abundance 
and excellence of food, for without the power of assimilating 
the food taken, nourishment of whatever kind does more harm 
than good; all real strength develops from activity alone. 

§ 56. Physical education, according as it relates to the re- 
pairing, the muscular, or the emotional activities, is divided 
into (1) diatetics, (2) gymnastics, (3) sexual education. 
In the direct activity of life these all interact with each other, 
but for our purposes we are obliged to speak of them as if 
they worked independently. ' Moreover, in the development 
of the human being, they come into maturity of development 
in a certain order: nutrition, muscular growth, sexual ma- 
turity. But Pedagogics can treat of these only as they are 
found in the infant, the child, and the youth; for with the 
arrival of mature life, education is over. 


First CHAPTER. 
Diatetics. 


§ 57. By diatetics we mean the art of repairing the constant 
waste of the system, and, in childhood, of also building it up to 
its full form and size. Since in reality each organism has its 
own way of doing this, the diatetical practice must vary 
somewhat with sex, age, temperament, occupation, and cir- 
cumstances. The science of Pedagogics has then, in this de- 
partment, only to enunciate general principles. If we go into 
details, we fall into triviality. Nothing can be of more impor- 
tance for the whole life than the way in which the physical 
education is managed in the very first stages of development. 
So generally is this fact accepted, that almost every nation has 
its own distinct system, which has been carefully elaborated. 
Many of these systems, no doubt, are characterized by gross 
errors, and widely differ as to time, place, and character, and 
yet they all have a justification for their peculiar form. 
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§ 58. The best food for the infant in the first months of its. 
life is its mother’s milk. The employment of another nurse, 
if a general custom, as in France, is highly objectionable, 
since with the milk the child is likely to imbibe to some ex- 
tent his physical and ethical nature. The milk of an animal 
can never supply the place to a child of that of its own mother. 
In Walter Scott’s story of The Fair Maid of Perth, Kachim 
is represented as timorous by nature, having been nourished. 
by a white doe after the death of his mother. 

§ 59. When the teeth make their appearance, it is a sign that 
the child is ready for solid food ; and yet, till the second teeth 
appear, light, half-solid food and vegetables should constitute 
the principal part of the diet. 

§ 60. When the second teeth have come, then the organism 
demands both vegetable and animal food. Too much meat is, 
doubtless, harmful. But it is an error to suppose that man 
was intended to eat vegetables alone, and that, as some have 
said, the adoption of animal food isa sign of his degeneracy. 

The Hindoos, who live principally on a vegetable diet, are 
not at all, as has been asserted, a mild and gentle race. A 
glance into their stories, especially their erotic poetry, proves 
them to be quite as passionate as any other people. 

§ 61. Man is an omnivorous being. Children have, there- 
fore, a natural desire to taste of every thing. With them, eat- 
ing and drinking have still a poetic side, and there is a pleas- 
ure in them which is not wholly the mere pleasure of taste. 
Their proclivity to taste of every thing should not, therefore, 
be harshly censured, unless it is associated with disobedience, 
or pursued in a clandestine manner, or when it betrays cun- 
ning and greediness. 

§ 62. Children need much sleep, because they are growing 
and changing so fast. In later years, waking and sleeping 
must be regulated, and yet not too exactly. 

§ 63. The clothing of children should follow the form of 
the body, and should be large enough to give them free room 
for the unfettered movement of every limb in play. 

The Germans do more rationally for children in the matter 
of sleep and of dress than in that of food, which they often 
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make too rich, and accompany with coffee, tea, etc. The 
clothing should be not only suitable in shape and size, it must 
also be made of simple and inexpensive material, so that the 
child may not be hampered in his play by the constant anxiety 
that ‘a spot or a rent may cause fault to be found with him. 
If we foster in the child’s mind too much thought about his 
clothes, we tend to produce either a narrow-mindedness, which 
treats affairs of the moment with too much respect and con- 
cerns itself with little things, or an empty vanity. Vanity 
is often produced by dressing children in a manner that 
attracts attention. (No one can fail to remark the peculiar 
healthful gayety of German children, and to contrast it with 
the different appearance of American children. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the climate has much to do with this result, but 
it is also true that we may learn much from that nation in our 
way of treating children. Already we import their children’s 
story-books, to the infinite delight of the little ones, and 
copies of their children’s pictures are appropriated constantly 
by our children’s magazines and picture-books. It is to be 
greatly desired that we should adopt the very sensible custom 
which prevails in Germany, of giving to each child its own lit- 
tle bed to sleep in, no matter how many may be required ; and, 
in general, we shall not go far astray if we follow the Germans 
in their treatment of their happy children. ) 

§ 64. Cleanliness is a virtueto which children should be 
trained, not only for the sake of their physical health, but also 
because it has a decided moral influence. Cleanliness will not 
have things deprived of their distinctive and individual char- 
acter, and become again a part of original chaos. It is only a 
form of order which remands all things, dirt included, to their 
own places, and will not endure to have things mixed and 
confused. All adaptation in dress comes from this same prin- 
ciple. When every thing is in its proper place, all dressing 
will be suitable to the occasion and to the wearer, and the er 
of good taste in dress will have come. Dirt itself, as Lord 
Palmerston so wittily said, is nothing but ‘‘ matter out of 
place.’’ Cleanliness would hold every individual thing strictly 
to its differences from other things, and for the reason that it 
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makes pure air, cleanliness of his own body, of his clothing, and 
of all his surroundings really necessary to man, it develops in 
him the feeling for the proper limitations of all existent 
things. (Emerson says: ‘* Therefore is space and therefore is 
time, that men may know that things are not huddled and 
lumped, but sundered and divisible.’’ He might have said, 
‘¢ Therefore is cleanliness.’’ ) 


SECOND CHAPTER. 


Gymnastics. 


§ 65. Gymnastics is the art of cultivating in a rational 
manner the muscular system. The activity of the voluntary 
muscles, which are. under the control of the brain, in dis- 
tinction from the involuntary, which are under the control 
of the spinal cord, renders possible the connection of man 
with the external world, and acts in a reflex manner back 
upon the involuntary or automatic muscles for the purposes 
of repair and sensation. Because the activity of muscle-fibre 
consists in the change from contraction to expansion, and the 
reverse, gymnastics must use a constant change of movements 
which shall not only make tense, but relax the muscles that 
are to be exercised. 

§ 66. The gymnastic art among any people will always 
bear a certain relation to its art of war. So long as fighting 
consists mainly of personal, hand-to-hand encounters of two 
cor atants, so long will gymnastics turn its chief effort 
t... ics the development of the greatest possible amount of 
iu ‘ividual strength and dexterity. But after the invention 
of fire-arms of long range has changed the whole idea 
of war, the individual becomes only one member of a body, 
the army, the division, or the regiment, and emerges from 
this position into his individuality again only occasionally, 
as in sharpshooting, in the onset, or in the retreat. Modern 
gymnastics, as an art, can neyer be the same as the ancient 
art, for this very reason: that because of the loss of the 
individual man in the general mass of combatants, the matter 
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of personal bravery is not of so much importance as formerly. 
The same essential difference between ancient and modern 
gymnastics, would result from the subjective, or internal 
character of the modern spirit. It is impossible for us, in 
modern times, to devote so much thought to the care of the 
body and to the reverential admiration of its beauty as did 
the Greeks. 

The Turners’ Unions and Turners’ Halls in Germany be- 
longed to the period of intense political enthusiasm in the 
German youth, and had a political significance. Now they 
have come back again to their place as an instrument of educa- 
tion, and seem in great cities to be of much importance. In 
mountainous countries, and in country life generally, a definite 
gymnastic drill is of much less importance, for much and 
varied exercise is of necessity a constant part of the daily life 
of every one. 

The constant opportunity and the impulse to recreation 
helps in the same direction. In cities, on the contrary, there 
is not free space enough either in houses or yards for children 
to romp to their heart’s and body’s content. For this reason 
a gymnasium is here useful, so that they may have compan- 
ionship in their plays. For girls this exercise is less necessary. 
Dancing may take its place, and systematic exercise should be 
used only where there is a tendency to some weakness or de- 
formity. They are not to become Amazons. On the other 
hand, boys need the feeling of comradeship. It is true they 
find this in some measure in school, but they are not there 
perfectly on an equality, because the standing is determined to 
some extent by his intellectual ability. The academic youth 
cannot hope to win any great preéminence in the gymnastic 
hall, and running, climbing, leaping, and lifting do not inter- 
est him very much as he grows older. He takes a far more 
lively interest in exercises which have a military character. In 
Germany the gymnastic art is very closely united with the art 
of war. 

(The German idea of a woman’s whole duty —to knit, to 
sew, and to obey implicitly —is perhaps accountable for what 
Rosenkranz here says of exercise as regards girls. We, how- 
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ever, who know that the most frequent direct cause of debility 
and suffering in our young women is simply and solely a want of 
muscular strength, may be pardoned for dissenting from his 
opinion, and for suggesting that dancing is not a sufficient 
equivalent for the more violent games of their brothers. We 
do not fear to render them Amazons by giving them more 
genuine and systematic exercise, both physically and _intel- 
lectually. ) 

§ 67. The main idea of gymnastics, and indeed of all exer- 
cise, is to give the mind control over its natural impulses, to 
make it master of the body which it inhabits, and of itself. 
Strength and dexterity must combine to give us a sense 
of mastership. Strength by itself produces the athelete, 
dexterity by itself the acrobat. Pedagogics must avoid both 
these extremes. Neither must it base its teaching of gym- 
nastics on the idea of utility — as, e. g., that man might save his 
life by swimming, should he fall into the water, and hence 
swimming should be taught, etc. 

The main thought must be always to enable the soul to 
take full and perfect possession of the organism, so as not to 
have the body form a limit or fetter to its action in its dealings 
with the external world. We are to give it a perfect instru- 
ment in the body, in so far as our care may do so. Then we 
are to teach it to use that instrument, and exercise it in that 
use till it is complete master thereof. 

( What is said about the impropriety of making athletes and 
acrobats may with justice be also applied to what is called 
‘* vocal gymnastics ;’’ whence it comes that we have too 
often vocal athletes and acrobats in our graduates, and few 
readers who can read at sight, without difficulty or hesitation, 
and with appreciation or enjoyment, one page of good 
English. ) 

§ 68. There are all grades of gymnastic exercises, from the 
simple to the most complex, constituting a system. At first 
sight, there seems to be so much arbitrariness in these 
things that it is always very satisfactory to the mind to detect 
some rational system in them. Thus we have movements 
(a) of the lower extremities, (5) of the upper, (c) of the 
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whole body, with corresponding movements, alternately, of the 
upper and of the lower extremities. We thus have leg, arm, 
and trunk movements. 

§ 69. (1) The first set of movements, those of the legs and 
feet, are of prime importance, because upon them depends the 
carriage of the whole body. They are (a) walking, (6) run- 
ning, (c) leaping ; and each of these, also, may have varieties. 
We may have high and low leaping, and running may be 
distinguished as to whether it is to be a short and rapid, or a 
slow and long-continued movement. We may also walk on 
stilts, or run on skates. We may leap with a pole, or with- 
out one. Dancing is only an artistic and graceful combina- 
tion of these movements. 

§ 70. (2) The second set comprises the arm movements, 
which are about the same as the preceding, being (@) lifting, 
(6) swinging; (c) throwing. The use of horizontal poles and 
bars, as well as climbing and dragging, belong to lifting. 
Under throwing, come quoit and ball-playing and bowling. 
These movements are distinguished from each other not only 
quantitatively, but qualitatively ; as, for instance, running is not 
merely rapid walking ; it is a different kind of movement from 
walking, as the position of the extended and contracted muscles 
is different. 

§ 71. (3) The third set of exercises, those of the trunk, 
differ from the other two, which should precede it, in that they 
bring the body into contact with an object in itself capable of 
active resistance, which it has to subdue. This object may be 
an element (water), an animal, or a human being ; and thus we 
have (a@) swimming, (0) riding, (c) fighting in single combat. 
In swimming we have the elastic fluid, water, to overcome by 
means of arm and leg movements. This may be made very 
difficult by a strong current, or by rough water, and yet we 
always have here to strive against an inanimate object. On 
the contrary, in horseback riding we have to deal with 
something that has a self of its own, and the contest challenges 
not our strength alone, but also our skill and courage. The 
motion is therefore very complex, and the rider must be, able 
to exercise either or all of these qualities at need. But his 
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attention must not be wholly given to his horse, for he has to 
observe also the road, and indeed every thing around him. One 
of the greatest advantages of horseback riding to the over- 
worked student or the business man lies doubtlessly in the 
mental effort. It is impossible for him to go on revolving in 
his mind the problems or the thoughts which have so wearied 
or perplexed him. His whole attention is incessantly de- 
manded for the management of his horse, for the observation 
of the road, which changes its character with every step, and 
with the objects, far or near, which are likely to attract the 
attention of the animal herides. Much good, doubtless, results 
from the exercise of the muscles of the trunk, which are not in 
any other motion called into such active play, but much also 
from the unavoidable distraction of the mind from the ordinary 
routine of thought, which is the thing most needed. When 
the object which we are to subdue, instead of being an animal, is 
aman like ourselves, as in single combat, we have exercise both 
of body and mind pushed to its highest power. We have then 
to oppose an intelligence which is equal to our own, and no 
longer the intelligence of an unreasoning animal. Single com- 
bat is the truly chivalrous exercise ; and this also, as in the old 
chivalry time, may be combined with horsemanship. 

In single combat we find also a qualitative distinction, and 
this of three kinds: (a) boxing and wrestling, (6) fighting 
with canes or clubs, and (c) rapier and sword fencing. The 
Greeks carried wrestling to its highest pitch of excellence. 
Among the British, a nation of sailors, boxing is still retained 
as a national custom. Fencing with a cane or stick is much 
in use among the French artisan class. The cane is a sort of 
refined club. When the sword or rapier makes its appearance, 
we come to mortal combat. The southern European excels 
in the use of the rapier; the Germans in that of the sword. 
The appearance of the pistol marks the degeneracy of the art 
of single combat, as it makes the weak ‘man equal to the 
strong, and there is therefore no more incentive to train the 
body to strength in order to overcome anenemy. (The trained 
intelligence, the quick eye, the steady hand, the wary thought 
to perceive and to take advantage of an opportunity — these 
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are the qualities which the invention of gunpowder set up 
above strength and brute force. The Greek nation, and we 
may say Greek mythology and art, would have been impos- 
sible with gunpowder ; the American nation impossible with- 
out it.) 


THIRD CHAPTER. 


Sexual Education. 


[ This chapter is designed for parents rather than for teachers, 
and is hence not paraphrased here. A few observations are, 
however, in place.] Great care is necessary at the period of 
youth that a rational system of food and exercise be main- 
tained. But the general fault is in the omission of this care in 
preceding years. One cannot neglect due precautions for 
many years, and then hope to repair the damage caused, by ex- 
treme care for one or two years. 

Special care is necessary that the brain be not overworked 
in early years, and a morbid excitation of the whole nervous 
system thereby induced. We desire to repress any tendency 
to the rapid development of the nervous system. Above all, 
is the reading of the child to be carefully watched and 
guarded. Nothing can be worse food for a child than what are 
called sensational romances. That the reading of such tends 
to enfeeble and enervate the whole thinking power is a fact 
which properly belongs to the intellectual side of our question 
not yet reached, and may be here merely mentioned. But the 
effect on the physical condition of the youth, of such carelessly 
written sensational stories, mostly of the French type, and 
full of sensuous, if not sensual suggestions, is a point not often 
enough considered. The teacher cannot, perhaps, except indi- 
rectly, prevent the reading of such trash at home. But every 
influence which he can bring to bear towards the formation of a 
purer and more correct taste, he should never omit. Where 
there is a public library in the town, he should make himself 
acquainted with its contents, and give the children direct help 
in their selection of books. 
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This is an external means. But he should never forget that 
every influence which he can bring to bear in his daily work 
to make science pleasant and attractive, and every lesson 
which he gives in the use of pure, correct English, free from 
exaggeration, from slang, and from mannerism, goes far to 
render such miserable and pernicious trash distasteful even to 
the child himself. 

Every example of thorough work, every pleasure that comes 
from the solving of a problem or the acquisition of a new 
fact, is so much fortification against the advances of the enemy ; 
while all shallow half work, all pretence or show tend to 
create an appetite in the child’s mind which shall demand such 
food. 

The true teacher should always have in his mind these far- 
away and subtle effects of his teaching; not present good or 
pleasure either for himself or his pupil, but the far-off good — 
the distant development. That idea would free him from the 
notion, too common in our day, that the success or failure of 
his efforts is to be tested by any adroitly contrived system of 
examinations; or still worse, exhibitions. His success can 
alone be tested by the future lives of his pupils — by their 
love for, or dislike of, new knowledge. His success will be 
marked by their active growth through all their lives ; his fail- 
ure, by their early arrested development. 
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ARS POETICA ET HUMANA. 





BY JOHN ALBEE. 





Dost thou, beloved, see 
That even poesy 
Hath rites like thine and mine? 
Dost thou its harmonies 
Observe, and how there lies 
Along the builded line 
The touch, the frequent ties 
The muses love to twine? 


See, at the very end 
The loving words must blend 
In cording rhymes, and kiss, 
Their meaning not to miss, 
Ere they onward flow 
Some other mood to show. 
So do our hearts rehearse, 
In earnest or in play, 
The self-same pulse like verse, 
And lips seal what lips say. 





THE PSYCHOLOGY OF DREAMS. 
BY JULIA H. GULLIVER. 


Among the most perplexing, and at the same time the most inter- 
esting problems of Psychology are those connected with the state of 
the mind in sleep. 

For many centuries the phenomena of the mind, as they appear in 
our waking state. have been the battle-ground of the antagonistic 
schools. The scholarly research and accurate thinking even of the 
present day have been insufficient to settle these questions beyond 
dispute. The difficulties which attend the analysis of our waking 
states must needs be great, inasmuch as the solution of them has so 
divided and perplexed the scholarly world. But in the psychology 
of sleep all these difficulties are immensely increased. There seems 
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to be little in common between the vigorous muscular movements, 
the clear perception, the logical reasoning of the day, and the lassi- 
tude, the wild visions, the strange vagaries of the night. All reason- 
ing from analogy between the two states might, therefore, appear 
to be out of the question. 

If, however, the phenomena of dreams are absolutely sui generis, 
we find ourselves in still greater perplexity. Instead of the direct 
testimony of consciousness, we must depend for our data upon the 
memory —a treacherous guide, even in our waking states, while its 
reports from the dream-world are often so vague and untrustworthy 
as to be wellnigh useless. 

In full view of these difficulties, we must proceed with unusual care 
in our inductive processes, and draw sharply the line between the — 
known and the conjectural. 

For a large proportion of the embarrassments under which philoso- 
phy is constantly laboring, a careless use of language is responsible. 
It will therefore be to our advantage to discover what men com- 
monly mean when they talk about sleep and dreams, and by careful 
investigation to determine how far these terms are used correctly 
and how far erroneously. Referring to Webster, we find sleep defined 
as ‘*a natural and healthy, but temporary and periodical suspension 
of the functions of the organs of sense, as well as those of the volun- 
tary and rational soul; that state of the animal in which the senses 
are more or less unaffected by external objects, and the fancy or 
fantasy only is active.’’ Dreams, according to the same authority, 
are ‘** the states or acts of the soul during sleep.’’ The definition of 
dreams is doubtless true in a scientific, as well as a practical point of 
view. Whether or no, the definition of sleep is equally correct, 
future discussion will tend to show. 

However dissimilar the two states of wakefulness and sleep may 
appear to be at first sight, there are some facts in general psychology 
which are suggestive and pertinent to our subject. 

First. Psychology and physiology are closely linked. Mind and 
body act and react on each other. In its ordinary action, we know 
nothing of the soul save in connection with a material organism. 

Second. In rare cases, such as the trance and mesmeric sleep, the 
mind seems to be freed, to a certain degree, from its bodily restraints, 
and to act according to independent laws of its own. 

Third. It is generally true that greater energy is manifested by 
one faculty than by another. The quantum of intellectual activity 
at any given time is seldom equally distributed among all the mental 
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powers. If undue prominence is given to any one of the functions 
of the mind, the others suffer in consequence. An excessively re- 
tentive memory checks the inventive powers. A good imitator is 
rarely a good originator. A too vivid imagination, a strong emotion, 
renders impossible cool judgment and logical reasoning. 

Besides these general preliminary statements, there are some well- 
established facts in regard to sleep itself, and also dreams, which 
deserve careful attention. In sleep we know, — 

First. That the senses do not fall to sleep simultaneously, but one 

after the other; nor are they always completely dormant. Often they 
are as sensitive as during wakefulness. The senses of hearing and 
touch are especially excitable. 
_ Second. We know that the blood tends to leave the brain, to stim- 
ulate the digestive organs. As a consequence, the activity of the 
brain is diminished, while the process of digestion is carried on with 
increased rapidity and intensity. ‘* Somnus, labor visceribus,’’ said 
Hippocrates, and his words are substantiated by modern science. 
Respecting dreams we may assert, — 

First. That the sources of dreams are many, and that they vary at 
different times and with different individuals. These exciting causes 
may be divided into two general classes, namely, physical and men- 
tal. Physical stimulations come from the organs of sense, the 
internal bodily organs, and the encephalic region. Mental stimula- 
tions arise in the mind itself. These are often to be traced to ideas 
lately received, or to those recalled from the past; but sometimes 
appear to be originated by the mind while in sleep. 

Second. That dreams are characterized by a lack of voluntary at- 
tention, and oftentimes by a predominating influence of memory and 
imagination. 

Let us now consider, a little more in detail, what is involved in 
these preliminary statements, in order to discover what conclusions 
we are justified in deducing from them. We have found that the 
sleep of the sense-organs is often incomplete, and that the impres- 
sions made upon them are frequently the causes of dreams. That 
these impressions are a more fruitful source of dreams than is gen- 
erally supposed, many illustrations go to prove. 

It will be needful to adduce only enough facts to show that all 
the senses may be active in sleep, although not necessarily at the 
same time, or in the same degree. M. Maury, whose experiments 
have thrown much light on the subject, caused himself to be tickled, 
while asleep, on the lips and inside of the nostrils. He dreamed 
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that a mask of pitch was applied to his face, and then roughly torn 
off, taking with it the skin of his lips and nose. 

A pair of tweezers was held at a little distance from his ear, and 
struck with a pair of scissors. He dreamed he heard the ringing of 
bells. 

A bottle of eau de Cologne was held to his nose. He dreamed 
that he was in a perfumer’s shop. 

Dr. Hammond tells of a young lady who had contracted the habit 
of going to sleep with her thumb in her mouth. One night she tried 
covering the offending thumb with extract of aloes, but in the 
morning woke to find it in her mouth, as usual. During the night, 
however, she had dreamed that she was in a ship of wormwood, 
where it was impossible to breathe without tasting the bitterness. 
Not only are the senses of touch, hearing, smell, and taste some- 
times active in sleep, but even the sense of sight is not altogether 
dormant. Another case is related by Dr. Hammond, where a fire on 
the hearth, kindling into a bright blaze, caused a sleeper to suppose 
that he was in heaven, and was dazzled by the brilliancy of every 
thing about him. 

In somnambulism the variations of sense-activity are most re- 
markable. The sense of touch is often unnaturally sensitive. Maine 
de Biran mentions a somnambulist who distinguished different kinds 
of money simply by feeling of them. Another somnambulist, 
named Negretti, a servant, who frequently rose in his sleep, set the 
table, and performed other duties, was unable to discern any thing 
by the sense of taste. Cabbage, seasoned with strong pepper, was 
eaten by him with as much apparent relish as the most delicately pre- 
pared salad. 

Whatever may be the effect of sleep on the external organs, the 
workings of the vital organs continue without interruption, and even, 
as we have already remarked, with an intensified activity. Here we 
have an unfailing source of dream material. In the beating of the 
heart, in the rising and falling of the lungs, in the performance of the 
other vital functions, is to be found the best example which nature 
gives of motion that never ceases. Those who have drained the life- 
blood dry in the restless pursuit of perpetual motion, have thus un- 
wittingly destroyed the only approximation to it which they could 
hope to discover. Day and night, silently and unceasingly, these 
processes go on, and will go on till death. One conclusion, then, 
inevitably follows from these considerations, namely, that for the 
body perfect sleep is impossible. We have only to keep in remem- 
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brance the fact, laid down as one of our fundamental principles, in 
regard to the close correlation which subsists between the mental and 
physical forces, to be brought to another and far more important con- 
clusion: that these incessant movements of the internal organs make 
perfect sleep fully as impossible for the mind as for the body. As 
Leibnitz remarks, ‘‘a state without thought in the soul, and an ab- 
solute repose in the body, seem to me equally contrary to nature, and 
without example in the world. I hold, likewise, that something 
passes in the soul which corresponds to the circulation of the blood 
and to all the movements of the internal organs.’’ To the same 
purport Lemoine says:! ‘All principal writers agree that certain 
movements of the internal organs, imperceptible during wakefulness, 
become perceptible in the midst of the silence of the outside world, 
and, at each instance, new disturbances come to furnish materials 
fur new visions.’’ Or, to quote Maine de Biran: ‘* Because each of 
these impressions [received immediately from the internal organs] 
can move sympathetically the brain, and awake an image propor- 
tional to the affection, one sees that all sleep must be filled with 
dreams.”’ 

That the mind is incessantly active in sleep is also maintained by 
Hamilton, Kant, Jouffroy, and other eminent philosophers. 

There are those who believe that dreams are confined to the 
moments of transition from wakefulness to deep sleep, and con- 
versely ; and that deep sleep is dreamless. The only reason of any 
weight given for this opinion is that dreams of deep sleep are not 
remembered. ‘That we have no remembrance of dreams, however, 
is no evidence that we have not dreamed. Witness the somnambu- 
list, the most vivid of dreamers, who is utterly unconscious, on awak- 
ening, of what has passed in his sleep. Witness also the mutterings 
and tossings of a person who evidently dreams, yet has no recollec- 
tion of his dream. If we are still in doubt, let us endeavor at the 
end of a day to recall every thought which has passed through our 
minds during the day. If this is impossible, how absurd is it to sup- 
pose that the memory can and ought to retain all the fleeting fancies 
of our dreams. Forgetfulness of dreams, therefore, is no proof that 
they have not occurred. 

When we come to consider that, beside ceaseless physical excita- 
tions, there are many and effective causes of mental action to be 


1See Du Sommeil, by Albert Lemoine. To this essay a large indebtedness is 
acknowledged throughout the present discussion. 
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found in the mind’s own workings, we shall be confirmed in the 
opinion that in sleep the soul never remits its activity. Let us next 
inquire whether this ceaseless activity is also a conscious activity. 
There are certain phenomens of sleep, let us remark in this con- 
nection, which seem to show that there is a subconscious activity. 
For example, the fact that a nurse will wake at fixed hours during 
the night to give medicine to a patient, and yet sleep soundly be- 
tween times, appears to indicate a subconscious calculation of the lapse 
of time. The question now before us is whether there is a conscious, 
as well as a subconscious activity in dreams. If by consciousness 
we mean an accurate and lucid knowledge of all the thought-processes 
involved in dreams, the answer is emphatically in the negative. If it 
means, however, a certain idea, however confused, of what we do, 
and think, and suffer, then the acts of the soul are always conscious 
acts. The fact that we retain a knowledge of our personal identity 
through sleep is a sufficient proof of this. We have only to appeal 
to our consciousness to know that we who wake in the morning are 
the same persons who went to sleep the evening before and have been 
sleeping during the night. When Leibnitz says, ‘‘ It is not exactly 
memory which makes the same man, but it is at least, memory which 
makes the same ego,’’ he does not mean that we must be able to 
recall at evening all the mental processes of the day, nor that in the 
morning we must recollect all the dreams of the night, in order that 
we may know our own identity. He simply means that a single act 
of thought is no thought; that there must always be a comparison of 
two things in order that thought may be possible; and, since a single 
act of consciousness refers to the present only, that memory is essen- 
tial in order that the changing states of the ego may be contrasted 
and compared. The one thing necessary to a consciousness of self 
is that the acts of consciousness form one unbroken chain, each being 
united with that which precedes and that which follows. It matters 
not how frail and gossamer-like this chain may be, provided that no 
link be wanting. Consciousness of self, then, implies conscious men- 
tal activity which is never interrupted. It may be well to note here 
that some of the vagaries of dreams would seem to show that we 
may occasionally lose a knowledge of our own identity while dream- 
ing, although we are always clearly conscious of it on awakening. 
For example, Dr. Macnish dreamed that he was riding on his own 
back, without knowing whether he was the carried or the carrier. 
Again, he saw twenty resemblances to himself in different parts of 
the room. ‘‘I could not ascertain,’’ he says, *‘ which of them was 
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myself and which my double.’’ Here we have a solution of the 
difficulty. His anxiety and effort to discover which was himself, 
were his own anxiety and effort. He was still himself; he was still 
carrying on conscious thought-processes, which he knew were his 
own. To come back to the main point in hand, however; not only 
is there activity, and incessant activity, on the part of the mind in 
sleep, but, for reasons now given, we believe this to be a conscious 
activity as well. Yet, let it be distinctly observed that, thus far, 
only a passive activity (to use a paradoxical expression) has been 
maintained to subsist on the part of the intellectual faculties in sleep. 
Leibnitz’s idea, that sleep is filled with ‘* little perceptions and con- 
fused sentiments,’’ expresses all that has been proved, provided it be 
understood that these ‘‘ perceptions and sentiments ’’ never cease to 
be in consciousness. 

It is one thing to concede that the mind is never wholly stupified 
by sleep, and quite another thing to acknowledge that it is active in 
all its powers. To this conclusion, nevertheless, we may be led by 
future discussion. 

In pushing our inquiries farther, then, concerning the nature of 
the soul’s activity in sleep, it will be necessary for us to consider, in 
detail, the various mental faculties as they appear in dreams. 

At the outset, let us ask whether there be any one faculty rather 
than another which constitutes the ego, awake or asleep. What the 
mind is in itself we cannot know, since we know it only as it is mani- 
fested to us. What is its fundamental manifestation may be discov- 
ered. Descartes supposed it was to be found in the thought-processes. 
Modern philosophy refers it to the will, and with more reason. Sleep 
is defined by Maine de Biran as the temporary suspension of the will. 
Only a moment’s reflection is necessary, however, to convince us of 
the falsity of this position. It may be true, as many assert, that the 
action of the will on the bodily organs is interrupted in sleep. But 
this fact is due to the inertia of the body, and not to that of the mind. 
We have, all of us, dreamed of walking, running, or flying. It matters 
not that our bodies have been lying immobile during the dream. The 
suggestion has been given by the mind; the will has decreed. It is 
owing to a bodily rather than a mental inactivity that the usual result 
has not followed. None would be so foolish as to maintain that a 
paralytic had lost the power of willing, simply because his deadened 
members refused to obey his commands. Yet those who deny the 
will’s action in sleep have no better grounds for their assumption. 
But stop a moment, expostulates Dr. Hammond; we do not will any 
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action in sleep. We imagine we do, and that is all. As an example 
of this he tells of a dream of his own, wherein he supposed that he 
was hanging over the edge of a precipice, and that, in spite of the 
most strenuous exertion of the will, he was forced to cast himself 
over the brink into the chasm below. In commenting on this, he 
says: ‘*The imaginary volition was to refrain from crawling over a 
precipice which did not exist, and over which, therefore, I was not 
hanging. The volition was just as imaginary as all the other circum- 
stances of the dream.’ In like manner it might be said that a man 
who imagines that he sees a robber in his room at night, and who 
therefore seizes his pistol, takes aim, and fires, has not designed to 
kill or disable the supposed thief, since in reality it was no thief, but 
only a shadow, at which he has fired. In addition to the arguments 
already adduced to show that the will is active in sleep, Dugald 
Stewart adds very pertinently the following: ‘‘If it were necessary 
that volition should be suspended before we fall asleep, it would be 
impossible for us, by our own efforts, to hasten the moments of rest. 
The very supposition of such efforts is absurd, for it implies a con- 
tinued will to suspend the acts of the will.’’ 

Continuing our investigation, let us next consider the reason, as it 
is manifested indreams. Reason is a faculty ; reasoning is a process. 
Many will acknowledge the presence of the latter in dreams, while 
they utterly deny the action of the former. ‘* Reasoning,’’ remarks 
Dr. Clarke, ‘*may be good or bad, logical or illogicai, sound or 
absurd. There is no contradiction in saying that a dreamer reasons, 
but does not use his reason.’’ It would be nearer the truth to say 
that the reason remains in dreams, but the will no longer controls it. 
While awake, the attention is concentrated by an act of the will on 
a given subject. This subject is the mind’s voluntary choice, and 
by a careful comparison of the given data, the mind is enabled to 
reach correct and reasonable conclusions. In sleep, all this is 
changed. The voluntary attention necessary to compare dreams 
with each other and with the reality is lacking. Not only this, but 
the subject-matter of dreams, instead of being chosen by the mind, 
is introduced regardless of law, or order, or rational connection. 
So rapidly does one scene shift into another that the wildest confusion 
and the most absurd combinations result. In dreams, the mind’s 
activity rather than its somnolence is manifested in its earnest endeav- 
ors to fit together the disconnected bits of thought which are pre- 
sented toit. To besure, these mental mosaics are often incongruous, 
and even grotesque. But erratic thinking is by no means confined 
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to sleep. On the contrary, we shall hope to show that the vagaries 
of our waking moments are to be compared not unjustly to the wan- 
derings of our dreams. Fénelon, speaking of reason, says: ‘* This 
sun of truth leaves no shadow; it shines upon us in the night as well 
as in the day; it is a day without a shadow; it is only the eyes of 
the sick which are closed to its light; and yet no man is so diseased, 
or so blind, that he walks no more in the faint glimmering of some 
dim light shed upon him by this interior sun of the consciousness.’’ 
Few words are required to show that the process of reasoning is 
sometimes carried on in dreams as logically and accurately as during 
wakefulness. As Cabanis remarks: ‘* Really the mind can continue 
its researches in sleep; it can be conducted by a certain train of rea- 
soning to ideas it had not.’’ There are a number of well-known 
examples to prove this. Franklin said that he was enabled to solve 
many a political problem in his sleep, which he had labored over in 
vain while awake. Condorcet frequently fell asleep in the midst of 
the most abstruse calculations, and woke to find that the thought- 
processes had gone on while he slept, and that the desired results had 
been obtained. Condillac gave a like testimony in regard to the work- 
ings of his mind in sleep. Many other like illustrations could be 
instanced, but those here cited are sufficient to show that incoherency 
is not the necessary characteristic of dreams. It is probable that if 
we always knew the data on which our reasoning in sleep depended, 
many of our dreams which now seem ridiculous would prove to be 
rational thought-processes. The logiv of the mind asleep is precisely 
the same as the logic of the mind awake. ‘The trouble arises from 
the material with which it has to deal, and not from its method of 
handling that material. _This peculiarity of dream psychology brings 
out with startling emphasis the danger of reasoning from false 
premises. Once grant fundamental principles which are not true, 
says its warning, and it is impossible to predict into what insanities 
your system, logically carried out, will lead you. The workings of 
conscience in sleep admit of an explanation similar to that just given. 
Many assert that the moral sense is entirely lacking in dreams, and 
numberless cases can be quoted which appear to sustain this opinion. 
For example, Miss Cobbe, in Macmillan’s Magazine, Novemher, 1870, 
says that one of the most benevolent of men, Mr. Richard Napier, 
dreamed ‘‘ that he ran his best friend through the body, and ever 
after recalled the extreme gratification he had experienced on seeing 
the point of his sword come out through the shoulders of his 
beloved companion.’’ Inasmuch, however, as the conscience is noth- 
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ing more or less than the judgment exercised in respect to questions 
of right and wrong, it is probable that the judgments of our sleep 
would be found to be regulated by the same principles as the judg- 
ments of our waking moments, provided we knew with equal cer- 
tainty in both cases the data upon which we base those judgments. 

Some time ago the writer had a most vivid dream, which illustrates 
several noteworthy points, but especially the fact that reasoning 
processes are carried on in dreams. 

I dreamed that I was in the remotest corner of a deserted. house, 
which stood alone, apart from all others, empty and desolate. The 
room where I stood was a smal] one, lighted by a single candle, which, 
however, was all-sufficient to disclose the bodies of the dead laid out 
on all sides of me. A shuddering horror took hold upon me, and I 
thought it was only by a strong effort of the will that I retained my 
self-control. Whether my greatest fear was of men or ghosts, I can- 
not say. I was in deadly terror of both. I was possessed with the 
idea that there were thieves lurking about the place. ‘‘ But, after 
all,’’ I reasoned, ‘‘ there is little danger of that; for this is the best 
place of concealment in the whole house. If robbers were hiding on 
the premises, I should have found them here.’’ No sooner had I rid 
myself of this idea than another suggested itself. The house was 
swarming with spectres and ghostly phantoms. At any moment they 
might come gliding in at the door. But again my reason came to my 
aid, and I argued: ‘‘If there are ghosts here, I shall not see them ; 
for, even were they present, being ghosts and having no substance, 
they would present no surface from which the light could be reflected 
to my eye.’’ Is it not manifest that I went through processes of 
reasoning, and sensible reasoning, too, in this dream, and also that I 
put forth a strong exertion of the will? Notice also two other points 
illustrated by this dream: — 

First. That, in the process I went through to prove to myself that 
I should not see any spectres, my mind seemed to leap to its conclu- 
sion without thinking out the separate words, as I was obliged to do 
on awakening and trying to recall my dream; showing the rapidity 
with which the mind works in sleep, and also throwing light on the 
vexed question as to whether it is possible to think without words. 
This dream shows also very clearly an instinct of emotional harmony, 
which some writers believe to be prominent in dreams, and to form 
an important feature in producing the unity they often manifest. 

Thus far in our analysis, we have been passing through a ‘‘ debat- 
able land’”’ of antagonistic criticism. Now, however, that we are 
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ready to consider the faculties of memory and imagination, we find 
that the divergent pathways have all merged into one, so plain and 
indubitable that it can be rapidly traversed. That these two faculties 
often occupy aprominent place in dreams isindisputable. Frequently, 
the powers of the mind which rule with iron sway during the day are 
deposed at night, and forced to walk obediently in the rear, follow- 
ing these two gay leaders like monarchs in chains. The fact that 
the mind is left so largely to its own resources, and has so little, com- 
paratively speaking, to distract its attention, explains not only the 
vividness and tendency to exaggeration in dreams, but also the prom- 
inence of imagination and memory. A good illustration of the 
creative imagination in sleep is Tartini’s ‘* La Sonate du Diable,’’ 
and also Coleridge’s ‘*‘ Kubla Khan,’’ both of which were composed 
inadream. The opening lines of the latter are as follows : — 


“In Xanadu did Kubla Khan 
A stately pleasure dome decree, 
Where Alph, the sacred river, ran, 
Through caverns measureless to man, 
Down to a sunless sea.” 


So vivid and ingenious is this imaginative power that one feels like 
echoing the words of Caliban, when he says : — 


— “In dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open and show riches 
Ready to drop upon me; that, when I waked, 
I cried to dream again.”’ 


Dr. Macnish tells a remarkable story, which he vouches for in 
every particular, showing that in dreams the memory can sometimes 
recall that which is sought for in vain during the waking hours. He 
says that a Mr. R., of Bowland, was prosecuted for a considerable 
sum of money, the accumulated arrears of a tithe. Mr. R. was 
strongly impressed with the idea that his father, who was then dead, 
had during his lifetime purchased these lands from the titular, and 
that therefore the present prosecution was groundless. After dili- 
gent search, however, he could find no evidence to support his claim, 
and accordingly determined to make the best compromise he could. 
With this resolution he went to bed, and dreamed that his father 
appeared to him, and told him in whose hands were the papers relat- 
ing to the purchasing of the land in question. On awakening, Mr. 
R. went to the person named, and found the papers as described. Dr. 
Macnish thinks, and his opinion is a reasonable one, that this dream 
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was a mere recapitulation of information which Mr. R. had really 
received from his father during his lifetime, but which he had entirely 
forgotten until it was recalled by his dream. There is something 
startling in the power manifested by the memory in dreams, suggest- 
ing as it does, that forgetfulness is impossible, and that every thought 
and deed remains forever in remembrance, ready at some future day 
to bear its terrible witness for or against us. 

From the investigation of dream psychology which we have now 
made, only one conclusion is possible, namely, that sleep is a func- 
tion of the body, and not of the soul. What, then, it may be asked, is 
the difference between the state of the mind in sleep and its state in 
wakefulness? ‘To which we would reply, there is no essential differ-, 
ence. But it will be very justly urged, if the mind is consciously 
active in sleep as well as in wakefulness, why is it not also conscious 
of the fact that it is dreaming? Why does it accept as reality the 
wild visions of sleep? For the very reason that sleep pertains to the 
body and not to the mind. To think, to feel, to will, are acts of the 
soul. Hence it recognizes them even in dreaming. ‘To sleep is the 
part of the physical organs. With them it begins and ends. Nor is 
there any sign by which.the mind is informed of the condition of the 
body. 

Still the question arises, if wakefulness and sleep show no essen- 
tial differences, why do we find the one characterized by all that is 
reasonable and possible, the other by all that is absurd and incon- 
gruous? This statement we have already called in question, in dis- 
covering that all the mental phenomena of our waking moments occur 
also in sleep. The falsity of such a distinction will appear still more 
clearly if we can show that the converse is equally true, namely, 
that all the mental phenomena of sleep occur during wakefulness. 
There are two kinds of error common in dreams, illusions and hallu- 
cinations. Lemoine defines an illusion as a wrong interpretation of 
a sensation made by an external object; an hallucination occurs, 
according to the same authority, when the mind assigns to an exter- 
nal object a sensation produced by an internal disturbance. Illusions 
are by no means confined to sleep, but are of frequent occurrence 
during wakefulness. Witness the following instance related by 
Dr. Luke, in his book entitled ‘*‘ Mind and Body:’’ ‘* During the 
conflagration at the Crystal Palace, in the winter of 1866-7, when 
the animals were destroyed by fire, it was supposed that the chim- 
panzee had succeeded in escaping from his cage. Attracted to the 
roof, with this expectation in full force, men saw the unhappy animal 
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holding on to it, and writhing in agony to get astride one of the iron 
ribs. It need not be said that its struggles were watched by those 
below with breathless suspense, and, as the newspapers informed us, 
with ‘sickening dread ;’ and all this feeling was thrown away upon 
a tattered piece of blind, so torn as to resemble, to the eye of fancy, 
the body, arms, and legs of an ape.’’ Hallucinations are more rare 
during wakefulness, because one sense may be used to correct an- 
other. For example, if we feel, when awake, a stricture at the 
throat produced by internal inflammation, yet momentarily assign it 
to some external cause, by simply raising the hand we discover our 
mistake ; nor find it necessary, after the fashion of a sleeping brain, 
to account for the feeling by supposing that we are suffering death by 
hanging. Nevertheless, to quote the words of Dr. Elam: ‘‘In a 
state of health and mental soundness, senses may be so imposed 
upon, with or without existing objects, that in some instances it 
requires the exercise of all the reasoning and analytic faculties to 
correct the impression ; and in others these impressions are so strong 
that no suspicion of unreality ever appears to attach to them, nor can 
the subject of them be persuaded of their unreality.’’ 

‘** Tt is a well-known physiological law,’’ he further remarks, ‘* that 
whatever impressions can be produced upon the organs of the senses 
by external agency can also be produced subjectively by internal 
changes.’’ Dr. Clarke dwells on this in his book on ‘*Visions.’’ 
Speaking of the angular gyrus, that part of the visual apparatus 
which forms the cerebral terminus, and where sight is perfected, he 
says: ‘*‘Whatever report the angular gyrus sends to the mind is 
accepted as true. Were it apt to act by itself, unstimulated by the 
eye, we should be unable to distinguish orthopia (objective) from 
pseudopia (subjective). Now and then the angular gyrus does act 
independently, and the result is amazing and confounding.’’ Again 
he says: ‘* Vivid ideal pictures, painted by strong emotion or intense 
volitional effort on the organic structure of the frontal lobes, react on 
the visual centre of the hemispheres, and lead to the formation there 
of visual cell-groups more or less perfect in character. These, in 
turn, visually excite the lobes, and so, by action and reaction, add 
vividness and accuracy to the ideal representation.’’ This, be it 
remarked, exactly describes what takes place in sleep. It is what 
Lemoine expresses in simpler language when he says: ‘‘I see a 
phantom in sleep. Its sight terrifies. I fear lest it advance, 
pursue, speak, menace me with death. Immediately, it does 
advance, pursues, etc. Thus one fear augments the other. 
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A continual reaction of organ on mind, and mind on organ is 
taking place.’’ But to illustrate the point in question, as to whether 
hallucinations occur during wakefulness as well as sleep, the case of 
Goethe can be quoted, who could produce, at will, subjective copies 
of pictures and various works of art which he had seen. Shake- 
speare, in his own inimitable way, shows how the senses may be 
imposed upon. Macbeth, intent on the murder of Duncan, says of 
the dagger : —— 


— “T have thee not, and yet 
I see thee still. Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind; a false creation? 
Mine eyes are made the fools 0’ the other senses, 
Or else worth all the rest. 
I see thee still. 
There’s no such thing; 
It is the bloody business, which informs thus to mine eyes.” 


Hallucinations are by no means confined to those pertaining to 
the sense of sight. It is a well-known fact that, after the amputa- 
tion of a limb, the patient continually refers the pain he suffers to 
the amputated part. In some cases the sensation has been so strong 
that the diseased member has been actually dug up to see if some- 
thing was not torturing it. From all of which it appears that error 
is not peculiar to sleep, any more than reasonableness is peculiar to 
our waking states. 

We do not mean to deny that wildness and misrule are more com- 
mon at night than during the day. But we maintain that this is for 
the very reason that the mind obeys the same laws in sleep as in 
wakefulness. Accustomed to accept as trustworthy the testimony of 
the senses, it continues to do so even in sleep; utterly unconscious 
and without warning of the somnolent condition of the bodily organ- 
ism. Is it any wonder that it becomes confused, that it constantly 
mistakes the false for the true? So far as the vagaries of dreams 
are due to the mental rather than the physical condition, they are to 
be fully accounted for by the fact insisted on as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, and dwelt upon in different parts of this discussion, that volun- 
tary attention is always lacking in dreams, and that frequently mem- 
ory, and especially imagination, predominate over the other faculties. 
‘*Attention,’’ says Maury, ‘‘ instead of dominating the images which 
present themselves, is itself dominated by them.’’ Under these cir- 
cumstances, it is natural to suppose that the judgment and reason 
should be frequently in abeyance, since we have already seen that if 
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undue prominence is given to any one of the functions of the mind, 
either during wakefulness or sleep, the others must suffer in conse- 
quence. 

Finally, it may be urged, if the position here maintained is a just 
one, how can there be any recuperative powerin sleep? What chance 
is there for brain relaxation, if the mental processes continue at night 
‘as well as during the day? This brings out a very important point. 
While we believe, and have tried fully to demonstrate, that the activ- 
ity of the mind in sleep is the same in kind as the activity of the 
mind awake, we also believe that, generally speaking, it is very much 
less in degree. Moreover, repose does not necessitate the cessation 
of all mental activity. The brain wearies when the mind is forced 
to keep its attention fixed on a given subject for any length of time. 
It is restraint, not action, which fatigues. It is change, rather than 
stupefaction, which refreshes. Just as during the day, after long and 
concentrated mental effort, we obtain rest in allowing the mind to 
wander at will; so in sleep, only much more perfectly, the thoughts, 
given loose rein, rove on in unrestrained vagrancy, and thus the 
tired brain finds repose. 

So far is it from being true that the mind is deprived of any of its 
faculties in sleep, that it seems at times to possess even a super- 
natural power. In the brilliant imagination, the accurate and far- 
reaching memory, the. marvellous rapidity of thought, and the tire- 
less activity which goes on and on, while the wearied body lies stupe- 


fied and inert, we catch glimpses of what the underlying soul may. 


be, when, freed from the material organism which fetters it, it shall 
enter upon a new and independent existence. 


“Dormientium animi maxime declarant divinitatem suam.” 


— 
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LAWS OF CREATION— ULTIMATE SCIENCE. 
BY THERON GRAY. 


Some journalist has derisively said that ‘‘every writer nowadays 
has a theory of creation to ventilate.’’ It is truly a marked fact 
that creation is coming to be a common theme, and it is a fact 
fraught with too much weight to be thus disposed of by the flippant 
pen of popular journalism. 

There are conclusions forced upon the minds of thoughtful persons 
in this connection, that are vital and impressive. First, this general 
attempt to speak the important word as to Creation implies a pre- 
vailing sense that it has not yet been spoken. Second, it implies that 
it is the leading word to all correct thought and activity, and ought 
to be consistently uttered. Thirdly, it implies that the time has 
come for amplest hearing of that word, as also for amplest utter- 
ance. 

The very fact that the spokesmen of the race are so largely pressed 
with one endeavor is a symptom that the race is big with the mighty 
burden, and is painfully laboring for deliverance. And although 
relief and satisfaction cannot be found in stammering incoherent utter- 
ances, yet those efforts are not to be despised on account of their 
inefficiency, but rather they are worthy of a measure of respect, 
because of their worthy aim. The commanding impression is that 
Creation is the one great reality that embraces and carries us all, 
from first to last; and it is felt that the truth of that verity, con- 
sistently rendered as comprehensive law, is that which of all realities 
is most needful to the mind of man. For the difference between 
knowledge and ignorance here is the difference between scientific 
navigation from port to port, with craft all perfectly rigged and 
manned, and that of ignorant, disorderly drift, mainly at the com- 
mand of wind, wave, and tide. In plain words, a good understand- 
ing of Creative Order, as determined by supreme law, anchors firmly 
in fundamental knowledge. It gives that knowledge of the origin, 
development, and destiny of the race that is requisite to all scien- 
tific progress—to systems of human culture and discipline that 
carry the race steadily onward and upward to its destined goal. The 
progress of the race in knowledge and power is sure, by the normal 
ruling of the Divine Providence ; but with the intelligent concurrence 
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of man, through a definite knowledge of creative law, movement 
will be direct and peaceful, where otherwise it were indirect and con- 
flicting. For scientific method is always easy and sure, compared 
with experimental uncertainty. 

Knowledge such as is here contemplated, — that is, knowledge of 
comprehensive creative law, —can only be derived from certain ruling 
principles clearly seen to be necessary and sufficient for the occasion. 

These principles may be briefly indicated, but need to be largely 
explicated and applied, in solution of the various problems that inter- 
est current thought, in order to exhibit their real nature and practical 
worth as commanding creative law. 

‘Let me try to briefly state or outline them: — 

First term: That which involves all in chaotic indistinction — as, 
Creative Mind, and Substance given. 

Second term: That which projects or definitely unfolds all in 
specific detail and contrariety of forms —as, Creative Operation in 
developing creaturely form. 

Third term: That which embraces and truly relates or associates 
all in most effective power and harmony —as, Creative End: crea- 
turely form consummated in Divine Man. 

The first gives the principle of creative Simplism — the unknown 
one. 

The second gives the principle of the Complex in creation — the 
known manifold. 

The third gives the principle of the Composite in creation — revealed 
fulness in the practical unity of the simple and multiform. 

The first is equivalent to monotone; the second, to diversity in 
discordance; the third, to diversity in harmony. The first were 
painfully impressive; the second, full of distracting conflicts; and 
the third, of peace and delight in perfect order. 

Without the first, as an elementary principle in creation, there 
were no possible base or foundation for an unfolding process. With- 
out the second, there were no means of intelligent discrimination 
of characteristic forms. Without the third, there were no possible 
opening to composure and rest in orderly wholeness of mind, thought, 
and things. So, it is seen, no one of these factors of creative law 
can be spared from the series without annulling the elements of com- 
plete order; nor can aught be added thereto to make the scheme more 
ample or perfect. Neither minus nor plus is possible, to enhance the 
quantitative or qualitative significance of this comprehensive sum- 
mary. Hence the conclusion is inevitable that the three elementary 
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principles thus named, or their equivalent under other terms of similar 
significance, compose the full scale of creative law, and give the 
clew, when consistently applied, to the solution of the various puz- 
zling problems that engage oyr attention. 

As to all themes that come under mental survey, these three-fold 
elements may not readily appear; but that they invariably exist, and 
will be made to appear in any comprehensive explication of the 
theme, is very certain. Regarding this subject of creation, for 
instance, the first term— Creative Being —is cognizable by neither 
human sense nor reason, and hence is liable to be denied; at least, 
until human sense and reason are illumined by wisdom, either as 
sophial intuition, sophial reflection, or sophial science. Indeed, 
sense and reason are sure to deny, without the higher light, in any of 
these forms. 

The wisdom form, as the faculty above sense and reason, is the 
only avenue by which the lower can be opened to the realities of the 
Highest, that were otherwise totally obscure to their vision. But 
if sense and reason remain closed to the light of wisdom in its three 
degrees, and thence deny that there is any first term to the creative 
series, that cannot nullify the truth of the Creative Time, which we 
have shown to be an essential and all-pervading verity. 

Human reason may be impressed with sense by the sense or intui- 
tion of wisdom, and thence affirm the Divine Being as essential basic 
term; or it may be impressed with various reflex deductions of wis- 
dom, and thence not only affirm, but partially explicate the necessary 
truths thereof; or it may be distinctly informed of the compre- 
hending fulness of the truth as a science of wisdom, and thence be 
able to affirm, explicate, and apply it as the only ‘‘ Light of life; ’’ 
but if that reason remains untouched by any of these forms of wis- 
dom, it is wholly in the dark as to supremest realities, and can only 
doubt and deny. 

Philosophic idealism seems to be overshadowed by benighted human 
reason, and so it regards the first term of the creative series as 
mere ‘‘ abstraction,’’ or ‘‘naught.’’ The light of Christian science 
is needed to dissipate the fogs and mists of such nescience as to the 
basic term. Let us try to impress our thought more distinctly : 

In our scale of numeric symbolism, it will do to let the symbol 
‘*naught’’ (0) stand as the root-term, without practical power. Yet 
we know that it represents that unit of inherent, numeric power, 
as an Eternal Providence, without which actual enumeration could 
never take place as the boon it is to human experience. And while 
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to careless thought it counts for ‘‘ abstraction’’ or ‘‘ naught,’’ to 
clear insight it stands for the infinite potentiality of enumeration. 
And ‘‘in the fulness of time,’? when the actual scale of numeric 
power is fully unfolded in the units 1-9, this cipher-symbol vindi- 
cates its significance and power in a composite term before unknown 
(10). Here, as the underived root-term (0), allied with the lowest 
of the derived (1), it augments the power of that one in nine-fold 
degree ; that is, to the full extent, in power, of the developing series. 
Thus, 1+9=10; equivalent to 14+0=—10. 

Thus the infinite potentiality of numeric power, symbolized as 
** naught,”’ is actually the all and only reality ; and, in the end of the 
series, becomes actually incarnated or embodied in its own proper 
form as the fulness of power in this form. 

This is all simply the imagery or analogue of the truth of Creation, 
that comprehends (1) God as Creative Essence in Divine Being, 
(2) as Creative Operation in human existence, (3) as Creative End 
in the composing fulness of Divine Natural Man. 

So, a true conception of Creation sees the very first term as all- 
comprehending Being, or generative Life, involving generative process 
in creaturely form, and generated result in created form. And it 
also sees this trine principle bearing rule as the law of the evolu- 
tionary process in the natural humanity, and the law of true organi- 
zation and activity inthe Divine Humanity. 

We thus see where the voice of wisdom, as ultimate science, leads 
us. Where mere rationalism, or even philosophical idealism, finds only 
‘*negation,’’ ‘‘abstraction,’’ or ‘‘idea’’ as the prior term to known 
mind, thought, and things, this science sees eternal triune substance, 
or God, as essential Life, Activity, and Form. It never allows the 
dominance of sense and reason, though it ministers to them of its 
own supreme light through all the forms of rational analogy and sen- 
sory symbols. It fuses the simplicity of sense and the complexities 
of reason in the synthesis or composite fulness of eternal reality. It 
perfectly serves the needs of sense and reason by taking what it sees 
theologically, or of God, and delivering it to reason analogically, and 
to sense symbologically. Reason can take and apply the essential 
truth when it is presented rationally (by force of related reality, which 
it has come to experience), for it knows only by relation — its own 
form. And sense can be instructed only through its own form —the 
sensory symbolization of the truths of wisdom. 

Human wisdom, will, or Divinest affection comes to true illumina- 
tion as to the Highest through Divine revelation—direct influx 
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through such affections, duly qualified —and it may communicate its 
light to reason by analogies of science, and to sense by objective form 
or sensible symbol. Sense may confusedly perceive of itself, and 
reason may generalize partially, and discordantly cognize of itself ; 
but only amplest wisdom can synthetize, or accordantly and fully 
cognize, and thence duly illumine both sense and reason by conform- 
ing the whole truth to their scope of vision. 

Hence all that rational science can do, from its special fields of 
survey, is to criticise and protest as to falsities or perversions that 
arise under the guise of theology. It were as absurd to suppose that 
the specialist in science can discover and announce the truths of wni- 
versal science — the science of theology —as to suppose that moon- 
light can illumine the sun. The lower can typify, illustrate, or 
analogically render the higher when that lower is illumined by the 
higher, and not before. Then it can only illustrate. It can never 
illumine the higher. _How absurd, therefore, every pretence of 
rational science to determine as to the ruling truths of theology — 
as to Creative Being, Creative Operation, and Creative End — God’s 
Being, generative activity in the realms of human experience, and 
destined fruition to such activity in Divine Order, supreme and con- 
stant in human affairs. This is the prerogative of theology alone. 
And a scientific theology will cover and explicate the whole truth of 
Divine Being, Operation, and End, as thus indicated. 

The sole value of the criticisms of the rationalists as to matters of 
theology is that they tend to clear the ground of a mass of unseemly 
rubbish which has long been gathering there—men of straw, and 
other cumbersome forms —and thus open the way for the heat and 
light of Central Sun to fall on that ground and cause new and living 
forms to spring forth. Not only rationalistic science, but rationalistic 
philosophy has a mission in this direction. Neither are affirmative of 
real truth in highest realms, but both are serviceable as image- 
breakers. Iconoclastic thought goes naturally before integral 
thought, the partial and insufficient — mainly useful to tear down — 
before the universal and efficient, competent to affirm and build up. 

Philosophie idealism tries to affirm the ripened fruit of human 
thought; but fruition can only counterpoise initial seed, or first 
fruit given. When that given seed or first term is only ‘‘ negation ”’ 
‘* abstraction,’’ or ‘‘ idea,’’ that vanishes into nothingness, thus giving 
no hold for human heart, head, or feet; only ‘‘ negation ’’ can come 
of it as fruition. So much is clear. Nothing comes of nothing. 

To Christian science — a scientific theology, as knowledge derived 
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in the revealed incarnate Divinity — God, the Creator, is distinctly 
known as the infinite personality of love, wisdom, and power; not 
merely ‘‘idea,’’ ‘‘ abstraction,’’ ‘* negation,’’ but the veriest Sub- 
stance or Being. This science abhors and repudiates every notion of 
mere unrelieved simplism even. It knows no absolute one in heaven 
above or earth below. In every atom it sees form in community of 
matter, action in the special form, and function in the universal. In 
every distinct form is seen an anchorage in a common element or 
genus, action in that form according to its own nature, and in some 
way utility to related forms which it acts upon. Sense may know it 
only as simple one, and reason as discordantly related one; but high- 
est vision knows it as essentially composite or unitary, functioning 
in and by the universal; distinctly knows it as a triunity of form; 
and thus, in some measure, an image of Creative Being. 

Any form of knowing or science that reaches above mere sensory 
knowing (animality) must analyze and measurably synthetize, else 
it will make a poor show as science. How, therefore, can there be 
analysis and synthesis essential to amplest science, if all that is or 
can be of experienced mind, thought, and things is derived in absolute 
one, and that one is only ‘‘ idea,’’ ‘* abstraction,’’ ‘* nothing? ’’ 

How can ‘‘sublation’’ of that one occur when there is only 
‘*idea,’’ ‘* abstraction,’’ or ‘‘ naught ’”’ to *‘ sublate?”’ 

In this creative series we are forced to conclude that the factor 
termed ‘‘ abstraction ’’ or ‘* negation”’ is that sublimest of all realities, 
which does not appear in and by sense or reason — does not appear 
by mere animal and human faculty — but only by the full revelations 
of Divine Wisdom. Then it necessarily appears under the form 
of wisdom —the composite form, trinity-in-unity; for wisdom is 
Divine Substance, Divine Force, and Divine Form. By it ‘* the 
worlds are made.’’ It is vital substance that generatively acts by its 
force, and divinely organizes by its form. 

Creation consisting, then, (1) of a principle of simple unity or gen- 
eral term given, (2) a principle of complexity and contrariety in 
the manifold derived, and (3) of a principle of composite unity in 
the organic derived, we have a three-fold principle of Creative Law, 
as the comprehending order of all mind, all thought, and all things; 
which, duly formulated and explicated, constitutes a Science of Crea- 
tion, ample to assume human thought and regulate human conduct to 
the utmost. . 

While by the rule of such science we see that basic one is the all 
and only verity, we see that without due translation, ‘‘ sublation,’’ or 
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a going forth, it is entirely unknown or inappreciable to the mere 
human understanding; and not then is it truly known till it is 
formed, embodied, or composed in a sufficing final term. This is not 
only true as verified Christian science — the science of creation — 
but also as to all the minor drapery or imagery of the outward inves- 
titure, which is a seamless robe to a perfect form, and can never be 
parted, though it be doomed to rudest hawking in the hands of the 
crucifiers. 

Let, therefore, this era of science put on its majestic crown in 
supreme Christian science. At least, let Christian disciples come to 
a clear understanding here. Then, when assailed by the pompous 
thrusts of free-lance, they will show a defensive armory invulnerable 
to its rude assaults, that will not only turn that lance, but break it 
at the hilt. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
[OUTLINES OF A SYSTEM, BY WM. T. HARRIS.] 


3 


What beings can be educated; the plant has reaction against its surroundings in the 
form of nutrition; the animal has reaction in the form of nutrition and feeling; Aris- 
totle calls the life of the plant the “ nutritive soul,” and the life of the animal the “ sen- 
sitive soul.” 


The life of the plant is a continual reproduction of new individuals—a process of 
going out of one individual into another—so that the particular individual loses its 
identity, although the identity of the species is preserved. 


That which is dependent upon external circumstances, and is only 
a circumstance itself, is not capable of education. Only a ‘self ”’’ 
can be educated; and a ‘‘self’’ is a conscious unity —a ‘‘ self-ac- 
tivity,’’ a being which is through itself, and not one that is made by 
surrounding conditions. 

Again, in order that a being possess a capacity for education, it 
must have the ability to realize within itself what belongs to its 
species or race. 

If an acorn could develop itself so that it could realize, not only 
its own possibility as an oak, but its entire species, and all the varie- 
ties of oaks within itself, and without losing its particular individu- 
ality, it would possess the capacity for education. But an acorn, 
in reality, cannot develop its possibility without the destruction of its 
own individuality. The acorn vanishes in the oak tree, and the crop 
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of acorns which succeeds is not again the same acorn, except in kind 
or species. ‘*'The species lives, but the individual dies,’’ in the 
vegetable world. 

So it is in the animal world. The brute lives his particular life, 
unable to develop within himself the form of his entire species, and 
still less the form of all animal life. And yet the animal possesses 
self-activity in the powers of locomotion, sense-perception, feeling, 
emotion, and other elementary shapes. Both animal and plant react 
against surroundings, and possess more or less power to assimilate 
what is foreigii to them. The plant takes moisture and elementary 
inorganic substances, and converts them into nutrition wherewith to 
build its cellular growth. ‘The animal has not only this power of 
nutrition, which assimilates its surroundings, but also the power of 
Jeeling, which is a wonderful faculty. Feeling reproduces within the 
organism of the animal the external condition; it is an ideal repro- 
duction of the surroundings. The environment of the plant may be 
seized upon and appropriated in the form of sap, or in the form of 
carbonic acid, for the nourishment of that plant; but there is no 
ideal reproduction of the environment in the form of feeling, as in 
the animal. 

In the activity of feeling, the animal transcends his material, cor- 
poreal limits—lives beyond his mere body, and participates in the 
existence of all nature. He reproduces within himself the external. 
Such being the nature of the activity of feeling, which forms the dis- 
tinguishing attribute that divides animals from plants, the question 
meets us at the outset, ‘‘ Why is not the animal capable of educa- 
tion? Why can he not realize within himself his entire species or 
race, as man can?’’ 

In order to settle this fundamental question, we must study care- 
fully the scope and limits of this activity, which we have termed 
‘** Feeling,’’ and which is known under many names — as, sensation, 
sensibility, sensitivity, sense-perception, intuition, and others. 

Education aims to develop the mind as intellect and will. It must 
know what it is to develop, and learn to distinguish higher or more 
complete stages of intellect and will fromjthose which are rudimen- 
tary. 

Again, the discussion of mind begins properly with the first or 
most undeveloped manifestation — at the stage where it is common 
to brutes and human beings. Hence we may begin our study of 
educational psychology at this point where the distinction between 
animal and plant appears, and where the question of the capacity for 
education arises. : 
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When we understand the relation of feeling or sensibility to the 
higher manifestations of mind, we shall see in what consists a capacity 
for education, and we shall learn many essentials in regard to the 
matter and method, the what and the how of education. 

A general survey of the world discovers that there is inter-action 
among its parts. This is the verdict of science, as the systematic 
form of human experience. In the form of gravitation we under- 
stand that each body depends upon every other body, and the 
annihilation of a particle of matter in a body would cause a change 
in that body which would affect every other body in the physical 
universe. Even gravitation, therefore, is a manifestation of the whole 
universe in each part of it, although it is not a manifestation which 
exists for that part, because the part does not know it. 

There are other forms wherein the whole manifests itself in 


‘each part of it— as, for example, in the phenomena of light, heat, 


and possibly in magnetism and electricity. ‘These forms of mani- 
festation of the external world upon an individual object are de- 
structive to the individuality of the object. If the nature of a thing 
is stamped upon it from without, it is an element only, and not a self; 
it is dependent, and belongs to that on which it depends. It does 
not possess itself, but belongs to that which makes it, and which 
gives evidence of ownership by continually modifying it. 

But the plant, as we just now said, has some degree of self-activity, 
and is not altogether made by the totality of external conditions. 


‘The growth of the plant is through assimilation of external sub- 


stances. It reacts against its surroundings and digests them, and 
grows through the nutrition thus formed. 

All beings that cannot react against surroundings and modify 
them, lack individuality. Individuality begins with this power of 
reaction and modification of external surroundings. Even the power 


-of cohesion is a rudimentary form of reaction and of special indi- 


viduality. 
In the case of the plant, the reaction is real, but not also ideal. 


‘The plant acts upon its food, and digests it, or assimilates it, and 


imposes its form on that which it draws within itsorganism. It does 
not, however, reproduce within itself the externality as that exter- 


‘nal exists for itself. It does not form within itself an idea, or even 


a feeling of that which is external to it. Its participation in the 
external world is only that of real modification of it or through it; 


‘either the plant digests the external, or the external limits it, and 


prevents its growth, so that where one begins the other ceases. 


Hence it is that the elements— the matter of which the plant is 
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composed, that which it has assimilated even — still retain a large 
degree of foreign power or force —a large degree of externality 
which the plant has not been able to annul or to digest. ‘The plant- 
activity subdues its food, changes its shape and its place, subordi- 
nates it to its use; but what the matter brings with it, and still re- 
tains of the world beyond the plant, does not exist for the plant; the 
plant cannot read or interpret the rest of the universe from that 
small portion of it which it has taken up within its own organism. 
And yet the history of the universe is impressed on each particle 
of matter, as well within the plant as outside of it, and it could be 
understood were there capacities for recognizing it. 

The reaction of the life of the plant upon the external world is not 
sufficient to constitute a fixed, abiding individuality. With each 
accretion there is some change of particular individuality. Every 
growth to a plant is by the sprouting out of new individuals — new 
plants —a ceaseless multiplication of individuals, and not the preserva- 
tion of the same individual. The species is preserved, but not the 
particular individual. Each limb, each twig, even each leaf is a new 
individual, which grows out from the previous growth as the first 
sprout grew from the seed. Each part furnishes a soil for the next. 
When a plant no longer sends out new individuals, we say it is dead. 
The life of the plant is only a life of nutrition. 

Aristotle called vegetable life ‘t the nutritive soul,’’ and the life of 
the animal the ‘* feeling,’’ or sensitive soul. Nutrition is only an 
activity of preservation of the general form in new individuals, it is 
only the life of the species, and not the life of the permanent individual. 

Therefore we see that in the vegetable world we do not possess a 
being that can be educated —for no individual of it can realize within 
itself the species; its realization of the species is a continual process 
of going out of itself in new individuals, but no activity of return to 
itself, so as to preserve the identity of an individual. 


II. 


Feeling is a unity of the parts of an organism everywhere present in it; feeling is also 
an ideal reproduction of the external surroundings; feeling is therefore a synthesis of 
the internal and external. Aristotle joins locomotion and desire to feeling, as correlates ; 
how desire is a more explicit recognition of the unity of the external and internal than 
the first form of feeling is; feeling reproduces the external without destroying its exter- 
nality, while nutrition receives the external only after it has destroyed its individuality 
and assimilated it; desire is the side of feeling that unfolds into will. 


With feeling or sensibility we come to a being that reacts on the 
external world in a far higher manner, and realizes a more wonderful 
form of individuality. 
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The animal possesses, in common with the plant, a process of assim- 
ilation and nutrition. Moreover, he possesses a capacity to feel. 
Through feeling, or sensation, all of the parts of his extended organ- 
ism are united in one centre. He is one individual, and not a bundle 
of separate individuals, asaplantis. With feeling, likewise, are joined 
locomotion and desire. For these are counterparts of feeling. He 
feels—i.e., lives as one indivisible unity throughout his organism 
and controls it; and moves the parts of his body. Desire is more than 
mere feeling. Mere feeling alone is the perception of the external 
within the being, hence an ideal reproduction of the external wor). 
In feeling, the animal exists not only within himself, but also passes 
over his limit, and has for object the reality of the external world 
that limits him. Hence it is the perception of his finiteness — his 
limits are his defects, his needs, wants, inadequateness — his sep- 
aration from the world as a whole. In feeling, the animal perceives 
his separation from the rest of the world, and also his union with it. 
Feeling expands into desire when the external world, or some portion 
of it, is seen as ideally belonging to the limited unity of the animal 
being. It is beyond the limit, and ought to be assimilated within the 
limited individuality of the animal. 

Mere feeling, when attentively considered, is found to contain 
these wonderful features of self-activity: it reproduces for itself the 
external world that limits it; it makes for itself an ideal object, which 
includes its own self and its not-self at the same time. It is a higher 
form than mere nutrition; for nutrition destroys the nature of such 
externality as it receives into itself, while feeling preserves the 
external in its foreign individuality. 

But through feeling the animal ascends to desire, and sees the 
independent externality as an object for its acquisition, and through 
locomotion it is enabled to seize and appropriate it in a degree which 
the plant did not possess. 


III. 


The various forms of feeling —its specialization: (a) touch, the feeling of mere limits, 
the indifferent external independence of the organism and its surroundings; (b) taste, 
the feeling of the external object when it is undergoing dissolution by assimilation ; 
(c) smell, the feeling of chemical dissolution in general; (d) hearing, the feeling of the 
resistance of bodies against attacks: sound being vibration caused by elastic reaction 
against attacks on cohesion; (e) seeing, the feeling of objects in their independence, 
without dissolution or attack; plant life, nutrition, a process in which the individuality is 
not preserved either in time or in space; animal life, as feeling, preserves its individu- 
ality as regards space, but not as regards time. 


Having noted these important characteristics of the lower orders of 
life, and found that reaction from the part against the whole — from 
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the internal against the external — belongs to plant life and animal 
life, we may now briefly mention the ways in which feeling is par~ 
ticularized. In the lower animals it is only the feeling of touch; in 
higher organisms it becomes also localized as seeing, hearing, taste, 


and smell. These forms of sense-perception constitute a scale (as it. 


‘ were) of feeling. With touch, there is reproduction of externality, 
but the ideality of the reproduction is not so complete as in the other 
forms. With taste, the feeling cognizes the external object as 
undergoing dissolution, and assimilation within its own organism. 
We taste only what we are beginning to destroy by the first process. 
of assimilation —that of eating. In smell, we perceive chemical 


dissolution of bodies. In seeing and hearing, we have the forms of 


ideal sensibility. Hearing perceives the attack made on the indi- 
viduality of an external thing, and its reaction in vibrations, which. 
reveal to us its internal nature—its cohesion, etc. In seeing, we 
have the highest form of sense-perception as the perception of things. 
in their external independence — not as being destroyed chemically, 
like the objects of taste and smell; not as being attacked and resist- 
ing, like the objects which are known through the ear; not, as mere 
limits to our organism, as in the sense of touch. 

Sense-perception, as the developed realization of the activity of 
feeling, belongs to the animal creation, including man as an animal. 

We have not yet, therefore, answered the question of capacity for 
education, so far as it concerns a discrimination between man and 
the brute. We have only arrived at the conclusion that the vege- 
table world does not possess the capacity for education, because its 
individual specimens are no complete individuals, but only transi- 
tory phases manifesting the species by continual reproduction of 
new individuals which are as incomplete as the old ones. Plant life 
does not possess that self-activity which returns into itself in the 
same individual —if we may so express it; it goes out of one indi- 
vidual into another perpetually. Its identity is that of the species, 
but not of the individual. 

How is it with the animal— with the being which possesses sensi- 
bility, or feeling? This question recurs. In feeling’ there is a reac- 
tion, just as in the plant. This reaction is, however, in an ideal 
form — the reproduction of the external without assimilation of it — 
and especially is this the case in the sense of sight, though it is true 
of all forms of sensation to a less degree. 

But all forms of sensibility are limited and special; they refer only 
to the present, in its forms of here and now. The animal cannot feel 
. what is not here and now. Even seeing is limited to what is present 
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before it. When we reflect upon the significance of this limitation 
of sense-perception, we shall find that we need some higher form of 
self-activity still before we can realize the species in the individual — 
i.e., before we can obtain the true individual—the permanent 
individuality. 

The defect in plant life was, that there was neither identity of 
individuality in space nor identity in time. The growth of the 
plant destroyed the individuality of the seed with which we began, 
so that it was evanescent in time; it served only as the starting-point 
for new individualities, which likewise, in turn, served again the same 
purpose ; and so its growth in space was a departure from itself as 
individual. 

The animal is a preservation of individuality as regards space. He 
returns into himself in the form of feeling or sensibility; but as re- 
gards time, it is not so—feeling being limited to the present. With- 
out a higher activity than feeling, there is no continuity of individu- 
ality in the animal any more than in the plant. Each new moment 
is a new beginning to a being that has feeling, but not memory. 

Thus the individuality of mere feeling, although a far more perfect 
realization of individuality than that found in plant life, is yet, 
after all, not a continuous individuality for itself, but only for the 
species. 

In spite of the ideal self-activity which appertains to feeling, even 
in sense-perception, only the species lives in the animal and the 
individual dies, unless there be higher forms of activity. 


IV. 


Representation is the next form above sense-perception. The lowest phase of repre- 
sentation is recollection, which simply repeats for itself a former sense-perception or 
series of sense-perceptions; in representation the mind is free as regards external 
impressions; it does not require the presence of the object, but recalls it without its own 
time and place; fancy and imagination are next higher than recollection, because the 
mind not only recalls images, but makes new combinations of them, or creates them 
altogether; attention is the appearance of the will in the intellect; with attention begins 
the separation of the transient from the variable in perception; memory is the highest 
form of representation; memory deals with general forms — not mere images of expe- 
rience, but general types of objects of perception; memory, in this sense, is productive as 
well as reproductive ; with memory arises language. 


Here we pass over to the consideration of higher forms of intellect 
and will. 

While mere sensation, as such, acts only in the presence of the 
object— reproducing (ideally), it is true, the external object, the 
faculty of representation is a higher form of self-activity (or of 
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reaction against surrounding conditions), because it can recall, at its 
own pleasure, the ideal object. Here is the beginning of emancipation 
from the limitations of time. j 

The self-activity of representation can summon before it the object 
that is no longer present to it. Hence its activity is now a double one, 
for it can seize not only what is now and here immediately before it, 
but it can compare this present object with the past, and identify or 
distinguish between the two. Thus recollection or representation may 
become memory. 

As memory, the mind achieves a form of activity far above that of 
sense-perception or mere recollection. It must be noted carefully 
that mere recollection or representation, although it holds fast the per- 
ception in time (making it permanent), does not necessarily constitute 
an activity completely emancipated from time, nor indeed very far 
advanced towards it. It is only the beginning of such emancipation. 
For mere recollection stands in the presence of the special object of 
sense-perception ; although the object is no longer present to the 
senses (or to mere feeling), yet the image is present to the repre- 
sentative perception, and is just as much a particular here and now as 
the object of sense-perception. There intervenes a new activity on 
the part of the soul before it arrives at memory. Recollection is not 
memory, but it is the activity which grows into it by the aid of the 
activity of attention. 

The special characteristics of objects of the senses are allowed to 
drop away, in so far as they are unessential and merely circumstantial, 
and gradually there arises in the mind the type—the general form — 
of the object perceived. This general form is the object of memory. 
Memory deals therefore with what is general, and a type, rather than 
with what is directly recollected or perceived. 

The activity by which the mind ascends from sense-perception to 
memory is the activity of attention. Here we have the appearance 
of the will in intellectual activity. Attention is the control of per- 
ception by means of the will. The senses shall no longer passively 
receive and report what is before them, but they shall choose some 
definite point of observation, and neglect all the rest. 

Here, in the act of attention we find abstraction, and the greater 
attainment of freedom by the mind. The mind abstracts its view 
from the many things before it, and concentrates on one point. 

Educators have for many ages noted that the habit of attention is 
the first step in intellectual education. With it we have found the 
point of separation between the animal intellect and the human. 
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Not attention simply —like that with which the cat watches by the 
hole of a mouse — but attention which arrives at results of abstrac- 
tion, is the distinguishing characteristic of educative beings. 

Attention abstracts from some things before it and concentrates 
on others. Through attention grows the capacity to discriminate 
between the special, particular object and its general type. Geuer- 
alization arises, but not what is usually called generalization — only a 
more elementary form of it. Memory, as the highest form of repre- 
sentation — distinguishing it from mere recollection, which repro- 
duces only what has been perceived —such memory deals with the 
general forms of objects, their continuity in time. Such activity of 
memory, therefore, does not reproduce mere images, but only the 
concepts or general ideas of things, and therefore it belongs to the 
stage of mind that uses language. 


¥. 


Language marks the arrival at the stage of thought — at the stage of the perception 
of universals — hence at the possibility of education; language fixes the general,types 
which the productive memory forms; each one of these types, indicated by a word, 
stands fur a possible infinite of sense-perceptions or recollections ; the word tree stands 
for all the trees that exist, and for all that have existed or will exist. Animals do not 
create for themselves a new world of general types, but deal only with the first world 
of particular objects; hence they are lost in the variety and multiplicity of continuous 
succession and difference. Man’s sense-perception is with memory; hence always 
a recognition of the object as not wholly new, but only as an example of what he 
is mostly familiar with. Intellectual education has for its object the cultivation of 
reflection; reflection is the Platonic “Reminiscence,” which retraces the unconscious 
processes of thought. : 

Language is the means of distinguishing between the brute and 
the human — between the animal soul, which has continuity only in 
the species (which pervades its being in the form of instinct), and the 
human, soul, which is immortal, and possessed of a capacity to be 
educated. 

There is no language until the mind can perceive general types 
of existence; mere proper names nor mere exclamations or cries 
do not constitute language. All words that belong to language are 
significative — they ‘‘ express’’ or ‘* mean’’ something — hence they 
are conventional symbols, and not mere individual designations. 
Language arises only through common consent, and is not an inven- 
tion of one individual. It is a product of individuals acting together 
as a community, and hence implies the ascent of the individual into 
the species. Unless an individual could ascend into the species he 
could not understand language. ‘To know words and their meaning 
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is an activity of divine significance; it denotes the formation of 
universals in the mind —the ascent above the here and now of the 
senses, and above the representation of mere images, to the activity 
which grasps together the general conception of objects, and thus 
reaches beyond what is transient and variable. 

Doubtless the nobler species of animals possess not only sense- 
perception, but a considerable degree of the power of representation. 
They are not only able to recollect, but to imagine or fancy to some 
extent, as is evidenced by their dreams. But that animals do not 
generalize sufficiently to form for themselves a new objective world 
of types and general concepts, we have a sufficient evidence in the 
fact that they do not use words, or invent conventional symbols. 
With the activity of the symbol-making form of representation, 
which we have named Memory, and whose evidence is the invention 
and use of language, the true form of individuality is attained, and 
each individual human being, as mind, may be said to be the entire 
species. Inasmuch as he can form universals in his mind, he can 
realize the most abstract thought; and he is conscious. Conscious- 
ness: begins when one can seize the pure universal in the presence of 
immediate objects here and now. i 

The sense-perception of the mere animal, therefore, differs from 
that of the human being in this : — 

The human being knows himself as subject that sees the object, 
while the animal sees the object, but does not separate himself, as 
universal, from the special act of seeing. ‘To know that I am I, is 
to know the most general of objects, and to carry out abstraction 
to its very last degree; and yet this is what all human beings do, 
young or old, savage or civilized. The savage invents and uses 
language — an act of the species, but which the species cannot do 
without the participation of the individual. 

It should be carefully noted that this activity of generalization 
which produces language, and characterizes the human from the 
brute, is not the generalization of the activity of thought, so-called. 

It is the preparation for thought. These general types of things 
are the things which thought deals with. Thought does not deal 
with mere immediate objects of the senses; it deals rather with the 
objects which are indicated by words —i.e., general objects. 

Some writers would have us suppose that we do not arrive at gen- 
eral notions except by the process of classification and abstraction, 
in the mechanical manner that they lay down for this purpose. The 
fact is that the mind has arrived at these general ideas in the process 
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of learning language. In infancy, most children have learned such 
words as is, existence, being, nothing, motion, cause, change, I, you, 
he, etc., ete. 

But the point is not the mere arrival at these ideas. Education 
does not concern itself with that; it does not concern itself with 
children who have not yet learned to talk — that is left for the nur- 
sery. 

It is the process of becoming conscious of these ideas by reflec- 
tion, with which we have to concern ourselves in education. Reflec- 
tion is everywhere the object of education. Even when the school 
undertakes to teach pupils the correct method of observation — how 
to use the senses, as in ‘‘ object-lessons’’ —it all means reflective 
observation, conscious use of the senses; it would put this in the 
place of the naive spontaneity which characterizes the first stages of 
sense-perception. 

We must not underrate these precepts of pedagogy because we 
find that they are not what it claims for them —i.e., they are not 
methods of first discovery, and of arrival at principles, but only 
methods of reflection, and of recognizing what we have already 
learned. We see that Plato’s ‘‘ Reminiscence’’ was a true form of 
statement for the perception of truths of reflection. The first know- 
ing is utterly unconscious of its own method ; the second or scientific 
form of knowing, which education develops, is a knowing in which 
the mind knows its method. Hence it is a knowing which knows its 
own necessity and universality. 


VI. 


Education presupposes the stage of mind reached in productive memory; it deals with 
reflection; four stages of reflection: (a) sensuous ideas perceive things; (b) abstract 
ideas perceive forces or elements of a process; (c) concrete idea perceives one process, 
a pantheistic first principle, persistent force; (d) absolute idea perceives a conscious 
first principle, absolute person. 

We have considered in our psychological study thus far the forms 
of life and cognition, contrasting the phase of nutrition with that of 
feeling, or sensibility. We have seen the various forms of feeling in 
sense-perception, and the various forms of representation as the 
second phase of intellectual activity—the forms of recollection, 
fancy, imagination, attention, and memory. We draw the line 
between the animals capable of education and those not capable of 
it, at the point of memory defined—not as recollection, but as the 
faculty of general ideas or conceptions, to which the significant words 
of language correspond. 
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With the arrival at language, we arrive at education in the human 
sense of the term; with the arrival at language, we arrive at the view 
of the world at which thought as a mental process begins. As sense- 
perception has before it a world of present objects, so thought has 
before it a world of general concepts, which language has defined 
and fixed. 

It is true that few persons are aware that language stands for a 
world of general ideas, and that reflection has to do with this world of 
universals. Hence it is, too, that so much of the so-called science of 
education is very crude and impractical. Much of it is materialistic, 
and does not recognize the self-activity of mind; but makes it out to 
be a correlation of physical energies-—derived from the transmuta- 
tion of food by the process of digestion, and then by the brain ¢on- 
verted into thought. 

Let us consider now the psychology of thinking, or reflection, and 
at first in its most inadequate forms. Asa human process, the know- 
ing is always a knowing by universals —a re-cognition, and not sim- 
ple apprehension, such as the animals, or such as beings have that 
do not use language. The process of development of stages of 
thought begins with sensuous ideas, which perceive mere individual, 
concrete, real objects, as it supposes. In conceiving these, it uses 
language and thinks general ideas, but it does not know it, nor is it 
conscious of the relations involved in such objects. This is the first 
stage of reflection. The world exists for it as an innumerable con- 
geries of things, each one independent of the other, and possessing 
self-existence. It is the stand-point from which atomism would be 
adopted as the philosophic system. Ask it what the ultimate prin- 
ciple of existence is, and it would reply, ‘* Atoms.’’ 

But this view of the world is a very unstable one, and réquires 
very little reflection to overturn it, and bring one to the next basis — 
that of abstract ideas. When the mind looks carefully at the world 
of things, it finds that there is dependence and interdependence. Each 
object is related to something else, and changes when that changes. 
Each object is a part of a process that is going on. The process 
produced it, and the process will destroy it — nay, it is destroying it 
now, while we look at it. We find, therefore, that things are not the 
true beings which we thought them to be, but processes are the 
reality. Science takes this attitude, and studies out the history of 
each thing in its rise and its disappearance, and it calls this history 
the truth. This stage of thinking does not believe in atoms or in 
things; it believes in forces and processes— ‘‘ abstract ideas’’ — 
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because they are negative, and cannot be seen by the senses. This 
is the dynamic stand-point in philosophy. 

Reflection knows that these abstract ideas possess more truth, more 
reality, than the ‘‘things’’ of sense-perception; the force is more 
real than the thing, because it outlasts a thing, —it causes things to 
originate, and to change, and disappear. 

This stage of abstract ideas or of negative powers or forces finally 
becomes convinced of the essential unity of all processes and of all 
forces; it sets up the doctrine of the correlation of forces, and 
believes that persistent force is the ultimate truth, the fundamental 
reality of the world. This we may call a concrete idea, for it sets 
up a principle which is the origin of all things and forces, and also 
the destroyer of all things, and hence more real than the world of 
things and forces; and because this idea, when carefully thought 
out, proves to be the idea of self-determination — self-activity. 

Persistent force, as taught us by the scientific men of our day, is 
the sole ultimate principle, and as such it gives rise to all existence 
by its self-activity, for there is nothing else for it to act upon. It 
causes all origins, all changes, and all evanescence. It gives rise to 
the particular forces—heat, light, electricity, magnetism, etc. — 
which in their turn cause the evanescent forms which sense-percep- 
tion sees as ‘‘ things.’’ 

We have described three phases : — 

I. Sensuous Ideas perceive ‘* things.’’ 

II. Abstract Ideas perceive ‘‘ forces.’’ 

III. Concrete Idea perceives ‘* persistent force.’’ 

In this progress from one phase of reflection to another, the intel- 
lect advances to a deeper and truer reality ! at each step. 


1 Hume, in his famous sketch of the Human Understanding, makes all the percep- 
tions of the human mind resolve themselves into two distinct kinds: impressions 
and ideas. ‘‘ The difference between them consists in the degrees of force and 
liveliness with which they strike upon the mind, and make their way into our 
thought and consciousness. Those perceptions which enter with the most force 
and violence we may name impressions, and under this name include all our sen- 
sations, passions, and emotions, as they make their first appearance in the soul. 
By ideas, I mean the faint images of these in thinking and reasoning.” ‘‘ The 
identity which we ascribe to the mind of man is only a fictitious one.” 

From this we see that his stand-point is that of ‘sensuous ideas,”’ the first stage 
of reflection. The second or third stage of reflection, if consistent, would not ad- 
mit the reality to be the object of sense-impressions, and the abstract ideas to 
be only “faint images.” One who holds, like Herbert Spencer, that persistent 
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Sense-ideas which look upon the world as a world of independent 
objects, do not cognize the world truly. The next step, abstract 
ideas, cognizes the world as a process of forces, and ‘‘ things’’ are 
seen to be mere temporary equilibria in the interaction of forces; 
‘each thing is a bundle of forces.’’ But the concrete idea of the 
Persistent force sees a deeper and more permanent reality underly- 
ing particular forces. It is one ultimate force. In it all multiplicity 
of existences has vanished, and yet it is the source of all particular 
existence. 

This view of the world, on the stand-point of concrete idea, is 
pantheistic. It makes out a one supreme principle which originates 
and destroys all particular existences, all finite beings. It is the 
stand-point of Orientalism, or of the Asiatic thought. Buddhism 
and Brahminism have reached it, and not transcended it. It is a 
necessary stage of reflection in the mind, just as much as the stand- 
point of the first stage of reflection, which regards the world as com- 
posed of a multiplicity of independent things; or the stand-point of 
the second stage of reflection, which looks upon the world as a col- 
lection of relative existences in a state of process. 

The final stand-point of the intellect is that in which it perceives 
the highest principle to be a self-determining or self-active Being, 
self-conscious, and creator of a world which manifests him. A iogical 
investigation of the principle of ‘* persistent force ’’ would prove that 
this principle of Personal Being is presupposed as its true form. Since 
the ‘* persistent force’’ is the sole and ultimate reality, it originates 
all other reality only by self-activity, and thus is self-determined. 
Self-determination implies self-consciousness as the true form of its 
existence. 

These four forms of thinking, which we have arbitrarily called sen- 
suous, abstract, concrete,-and absolute ideas, correspond to four views 
of the world: (1) as a congeries of independent things; (2) as a 
play of forces; (3) as the evanescent appearance of a negative 
essential power; (4) as the creation of a Personal Creator, who makes 





force is the ultimate reality —‘“‘the sole truth, which transcends experience by 
underlying it’? —ought to hold that the generalization which reaches the idea of 
unity of force is the truest and most adequate of thoughts. And yet Herbert 
Spencer holds substantially the doctrine of Hume, in the words: “ We must 
predicate nothing of objects too great or too multitudinous to be mentally repre- 
sented, or we must make our predications by means of extremely inadequate 
representations of such objects—mere symbols of them.” (Page 27 of “First 
Principles.’’) 
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it the theatre of the development of conscious beings in his image. 
Each step upward in ideas arrives at a more adequate idea of the true 
reality. Force is more real than thing; persistent force than particu- 
lar forces; Absolute Person is more real than the force or forces 
which he creates. 

_ This final form of thinking is the only form which is consistent with 
the theory of education. Each individual should ascend by education 
into participation — conscious participation —in the life of the species. 
Institutions — family, society, state, church — all are instrumentalities 
by which the humble individual may avail himself of the help of the 
race, and live over in himself its life. The highest stage of thinking 
is the stage of insight. It sees the world as explained by the prin- 
ciple of Absolute Person. It finds the world of institutions a world 
in harmony with such a principle. 
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Montaigne was sensible to literary hypocrisy, as he says he never 
corrects his writing; while it is true that he did this, through several 
editions, even to the light turns of expression. 


The individual needs to master all that enters into his experience, 
even despair, humiliation, or failure, and make it whole; thus he 
becomes wholesome. 


The extremely objective man is a tradesman in mind. Facts 
should dance before us like a dream, to set us thinking. 


The poet cannot judge truly as to the place for his verses; the 
opinion of indifferent readers classes them as wretched or divine. 


Love hangs suspended by a hair; it will suddenly revive like a 
lichen, after it seemed dead, and visit us with its painful delights, 
while character acts with irresistible force on certain natures when 
combined with beauty. 


If his genius were not so great he would be more popular. He 
places himself where the rays of intelligence fall, and collects them 
in a focus. Like Christ’s, fond men should compose his story. 


Our admiration for persons no more makes them sympathetic to us 
than that for the landscape; a longing for the beautiful need not 
force its prison-wall. 

This man who muses on his way across the fields, who tries to 
catch each scent of the breeze, or by the margin of the lake sits and 
gazes long into the waters, loves to recall the blessings 6f such 
existence in verse. 


Jung Stilling’s was a simple, ideal story, not heroic. He was a 
gland of tears —a little pressing caused them to flow bountifully. 
There is a soft, agreeable piety there. 

We have been entertained at a magnificent repast, and cannot 
recall the name of a single dish. As I lay on the shore of the pond, 
and saw the blue waters freshly dancing, I dreamed of their beauty. 


It requires livelong patience to grow moderately tolerant of inevit- 
able disagreement. ; 


Occasional poems, —the first and most genuine of all kinds of 
poetry. — Goethe. 

A debris of broken vows and issues waiting settlement crumble 
into rubbish in the minds of the feebly resolving. Like an apple- 
tree, the mind should be sometimes scraped to get relief from these 
rusty scales. 


XIV — 16 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 





SELECTION BY W. E. CHANNING. 





i. 


We dip’t in all 
That treats of whatsoever is: the state, 
The total chronicles of man, the mind, 
The morals, something of the frame, the rock, 
The star, the bird, the fish, the shell, the flower, 
Electric, chemic laws, and all the rest. 
— Tennyson. 


Economy of thought depends on executive talent. — Anon. 

Providence, who looks out for man, cannot be bribed to the least 
disclosure. Nature is not only mystic, but curious, —a child’s toy 
and a Prospero’s wand at the same moment. 

In human society an effort is made to throw property into a 
common stock. The phrase must be comprehensible to the least 
informed. Each agrees to forego a portion of his personalities, and 
unite upon a basis of general common-sense, which is the abstract 
nature of men. The student alone strives to preserve some part of 
his original thought, as a metre for the race in its average mediocrity. 

I accuse each morning of monotony, but the morning accuses me 
of far more. 


The sun gleamed with a peculiar beauty from the broad, green 
leaves of Indian corn, as if nature said: I am pleased with my son’s 
industry, and will gild this plant with a double radiance as a reward. 


Life is forever repeated. Each new day the old experience asks 
the old unanswered question. 


Temperament enters fully into the system of illusions, and shuts 
us in a prison of glass whence we cannot see. — Emerson. 


“A new commandment,” said the smiling muse, 

“T give my darling son, — Thou shalt not preach.” 
Luther, Fox, Behmen, Swedenborg grew pale, 
And, in the instant, rosier clouds upbore 
Hafiz and Shakespeare with their happy choirs. 

— Id. 
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Montaigne was sensible to literary hypocrisy, as he says he never 
corrects his writing; while it is true that he did this, through several 
editions, even to the light turns of expression. 


The individual needs to master all that enters into his experience, 
even despair, humiliation, or failure, and make it whole; thus he 
becomes wholesome. 


The extremely objective man is a tradesman in mind. Facts 
should dance before us like a dream, to set us thinking. 


The poet cannot judge truly as to the place for his verses; the 
opinion of indifferent readers classes them as wretched or divine. 


Love hangs suspended by a hair; it will suddenly revive like a 
lichen, after it seemed dead, and visit us with its painful delights, 
while character acts with irresistible force on certain natures when 
combined with beauty. 

‘If his genius were not so great he would be more popular. He 
places himself where the rays of intelligence fall, and collects them 
in afocus. Like Christ’s, fond men should compose his story. 


Our admiration for persons no more makes them sympathetic to us 
than that for the landscape; a longing for the beautiful need not 
force its prison-wall. 

This man who muses on his way across the fields, who tries to 
catch each scent of the breeze, or by the margin of the lake sits and 
gazes long into the waters, loves to recall the blessings 6f such 
existence in verse. 

Jung Stilling’s was a simple, ideal story, not heroic. He was a 
gland of tears—a little pressing caused them to flow bountifully. 
There is a soft, agreeable piety there. 

We have been entertained at a magnificent repast, and cannot 
recall the name of a single dish. As I lay on the shore of the pond, 
and saw the blue waters freshly dancing, I dreamed of their beauty. 

It requires livelong patience to grow moderately tolerant of inevit- 
able disagreement. p 

Occasional poems, —the first and most genuine of all kinds of 
poetry. — Goethe. 

A debris of broken vows and issues waiting settlement crumble 
into rubbish in the minds of the feebly resolving. Like an apple- 
tree, the mind should be sometimes scraped to get relief from these 
rusty scales. 


XIV — 16 
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A man may be celebrated for his lack of celebrity; his success 
may consist in an abundance of failures, if combined with unfathom- 
able self-assurance and unbounded self-deceit. 


The public is a mirage which shines before the Sahara of some 
authors’ lives, and flatters them with the promise of visionary palm- 
trees and murmurs of sweet water. 


In his early youth, St. Simon’s servant awoke him each morning 
with these words: ‘* Levez vous, monsieur le comte, vous avez de 
grand choses a faire.’’ 


It seems too great a happiness to have a friend, ever to prove true. 
We know we have so many and such oppressive defects, it seems 
impossible there should live any who can dare excuse and accept 
them. 

The old opiate, the juice of honey flowing through the character, 
and a man’s hands become lead by his side. The farmer’s vision is 
in the ends of his fingers, the muscles of his back, the breadth of his 
shoulders. Thought is but a light, fantastic cloud, contrasted with 
the heavy clods whereon he treads in company with his cart-horse. 

Anxiety, which is the trick of wearing out with care, never wears 
itself out. 


It is most ungracious not to pay the tax-bill cheerfully, when we 
know how much safety and convenience we purchase with a few 
shillings. 

The difference in the degrees of nervous sensibility are incom- 
putable. Strong nerves are at once a push and a prison. The 
coarse can never comprehend the fine; the latter have travelled over 
the whole route. 


The fruits of experience are green; we never knew the trait that 
ruled all these years. 


Men with each other are like weights in the scales of a balance. 
We see them testing their pounds; nothing is so rare as an equi- 
librium. 

Montaigne was an avalanche of reading and reflection, which 
descended in the form of essays. Landor, sometimes pleases himself 
with the dry pedantry of scholars, which is the thirst of literature, 
and parches the mouths of the vulgar. 

The miserable are made happy at times by constancy and patience. 
— Cicero. 


He was one of those unexpressed characters whose force is an 
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untried mystery to themselves. Such persons are capable of sudden 
and unpredicted expansions. 
Some depth unknown, some inner life untried, 
Some thirst unslaked, some hunger which no food 
Gathered from earthly thorn, or by the knife 
In gory shambles stricken, can allay, 
Man hopes for, or endeavors against hope. 
— Scott [Year of the World]. 
Conversation with certain persons is a game of ball; your thoughts 
squarely rebounding from the tenacious surface, the brain soon 
grows weary of pitching and catching. 
We may regard painful and depressing trains of thought and eras 
of stagnation like the moments we wait at the doors of the theatre, 
before the play begins. 


The inferiority of most men does not consist in themselves, but in 
their opinion of themselves. 


Distant mountains are delicious ethereal magnets. They attract us 
by their beautifully blue, permanent promise. The ocean-distance 
also fills us with a strange delight. Those far receding horizons, — 
amid the low islands, — that long, glimmering reach of shining sand 
so far away, — they send us an answer of sweetness. 


Friendship is that priceless jewel we most guard as the richest 
of all earthly possessions, — even God has somewhat incomputable. 


The cultivated man is he who is least the egotist. We hope even 
to reach here a bonhomie of expression when we shall no longer be 
constrained to light our torch at another’s, but furnish some sparks 
for ourselves. 


In yon woodchuck’s skull, did form precede function, or function 
form, — that wariness, those powers of digging, the scent that a 


sweet apple is relishing, his fear of man and dog,— whence came 
and where have gone? 


How easy it is to make a descent upon those shallower than our- 
selves, — we pour ourselves into the hollows without effort. 


Persevere in any course, good or evil, and you cannot fail to find 
your purpose partially accomplished. Doing a thing twice makes it 
a kind of second-nature. 


If we cannot be great, let us strive at least to be complete in our 
small orbit. Some little States perfectly governed far surpass the 
looseness of graver nations. Who cannot admire a fine seal-ring? 
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We may put it down for certain we shall be dull every afternoon. 
The morning is sufficient to spend the plumes of an angel. 


The light is there, and the colors surround us, but if we have 
nothing correspondent in our own eyes, the outward appearance will 
not avail us. -— Goethe. 


Chaucer, as the portrait of a comfortable English time, seems like 
a delicious peach. The mouth of the reader waters for such sweet 
ages. His quaintness may be partly put on, as cabinet-makers design 
old styles of furniture, the better to show the peculiar veins of their 
wood. 


At the creation of man, all things of divine order were collated 
into him. — Swedenborg. 


In the tectonic art and that of the currier all things are asserted 
on account of the better or the worse; but mathematics does not 
pay attention to things good and evil. — Aristippus. 


Like the day, each man’s constitution obeys the order of the day. 
A few clear, brilliant moments are called the morning; in these 
Goethe found his charming, sunshiny songs. 


He tried to create the savage in the civilized; but he was rather 
near the latter than the former in trying that. 


If life were any worse, we should so hate it, it would not be worth 
the living; if it were any the better, it would be so precious we should 
never know how to have done with it. 


Lively feeling of a situation, and power to express it, constitute 
the poet. — Goethe. 


Nature was only created for the purpose of clothing what is spir- 
itual, and of presenting it correspondently in the ultimate of order. — 
Swedenborg. 


THE IDEAS OF THE PURE REASON. 


I saw in dreams a constellation strange, - 
Thwarting the night; its big stars seemed to range 
Northward across the Zenith, and to keep 

Calm footing along Heaven’s ridge-pole high, 
While round the pole the sullen Bear did creep 
And dizzily the wheeling spheres went by. 

They from their watch-towers in the topmost sky 
Looked down upon the rest, 

Nor eastward swerved, nor west, 

Though Procyon’s candle dipped below the verge, 
And the great twins of Leda ’gan decline 
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Toward the horizon line, 
And prone Orion, sprawling headlong, urge 
His flight into the far Pacific surge. 


I heard a voice which said: ‘Those wonders bright 
Are hung not on the hinges of the night; 

But set to vaster harmonies, they run 

Straight on, and turn not with the turning sphere, 
Nor make an orbit about any sun. 

No glass can track the courses that,they steer, 

By what dark paths they vanish and appear. 

The starry flocks that still 

Are climbing Heaven’s hill 

Will pasture westward down its sloping lawn; 

But yon wild herd of planets — who can say 
Through what far fields they stray ; 

Around what focus their ellipse is drawn; 

Whose shining makes their transcendental dawn?” 


I told my vision to a learned man, 

Who said: “On no celestial globe or plan 

Can those unset, unrisen stars be found. 

How might such uncomputed motions be 

Among the ordered spheres? Heaven’s clock is wound 

To keep one time. Idle our dreams, and we, 

Blown by the wind, as the light family 

Of leaves.’’ But still I dream, 

And still those planets seem 

Through Heaven their high, unbending course to take; 

And a voice cries: ‘‘ Freedom and Truth are we, 

And Immortality : 

God is our sun.” And though the morning break 

Across my soul still plays their shimmering wake. 

' Henry A. BEERS. 

New Haven, January, 1880. 


AN ORIENTAL MYSTIC. 


The name of Dschelaleddin Rumi is familiar to lovers of Persian 
poetry. He lived in the thirteenth century, and belonged to that 
sect of Mohammedan mystics called Sufis; whose doctrines, under 
various forms, permeated Oriental poetry and philosophy. The 
Sufists looked upon the soul as an emanation from Deity to be ab- 
sorbed into its source, and regarded that absorption as the sole aim 
of life, attainable only by contemplation. They concentrated every 
faculty inward, and sought to identify themselves so closely with God 
as to lose ‘‘each atom of separate being,’’ swallowed up in an all- 
embracing unity. 
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Dschelaleddin has been called ‘‘the greatest mystic poet of the 
whole Orient.’’ He wrote a Divan, containing thirty thousand coup- 
lets, and the ‘‘ Mesnavi,’’ containing forty thousand. ‘The following 
extract from the former, translated by Riickert into German, illus- 
trates the recurrence of the same rhyme, characteristic of Persian 
poetry : — 

‘* Mit deiner Seele hat sich meine 

Gemischt, wie Wasser mit dem Weine. 
Wer kann den Wein vom Wasser trennen, 

Wer dich und mich aus dem Vereine? 
Du bist mein grosses Ich geworden, 

Und nie mehr will ich sein dies kleine. 
Du hast mein Wesen angenommen, 

Sollt’ ich nicht nehmen an das deine? 
Auf ewig hast du mich bejahet, 

Dass ich dich ewig nie verneine.” 


The rhyme is repeated through twelve additional couplets. I 
would fain render it into English verse, but give instead a prose ver- 
sion : — 

‘*My soul has mixed with Thine, as water with wine. Who can 
separate wine from water, or Thee from me? Thou hast become my 
great Self, and never more shall I be this little self. Thou hast re- 
ceived into Thine my being; shall I not receive Thine into mine? 
For ever hast Thou affirmed me, that I may never deny Thee.’’ 

The ‘* Mesnavi,’’ Rumi’s greatest work, is regarded by Mohamme- 
dans as surpassing all others in the depth and fervor of its mystical 
piety. Portions of it have been translated into German by the Orien- 
tal scholar, Georg Rosen. It opens with the song of the flute, 
whose melting, melancholy music inspired the dervishes in their 
mystic dances. Its notes are complaints, — complaints on account of 
its separation from the reed-grown ponds; and thus it is the picture 
of enlightened man, whose life is also a complaint on account of its 
separation from Divinity; the sundering of a part from the whole, 
for which it longs, until individuality is annihilated, and the pure 
spirit is reabsorbed into the great unity. Legends and narratives, 
mystical and allegorical, interwoven with ascetic doctrines and philo- 
sophical teachings, make up the book. One of the principal stories 
is that of a Jewish king who reigned in the early part of the Christian 
era. This king consulted his vizier as to what means he should em- 
ploy to root out the Christian faith. The vizier thereupon was hypo- 
critically converted to Christianity, and by his assumed piety so 
gained the confidence of the Christians that he was appointed spirit- 
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ual chief over the twelve tribes into which they were divided. He 
then taught to each different dogmas. To one he said, ‘* Victory 
over self is the only basis of reconciliation to God.’’ To another, 
‘*Renunciation is of no avail, good works alone can save thee.’’ To 
a third he declared that ‘* attention to external rites was chiefly neces- 
sary.’’ In a fourth he inculcated the duty of resignation. To a fifth 
he said, ‘‘ Let man recognize his weakness, and God’s omnipotence 
is revealed.’’ Toa sixth, ‘‘ Call thyself not weak, or thou mistakest 
God’s mercy ; for thy power flows from His power, and is part of that 
which created every thing.’’ 

Having disseminated contradictory doctrines, he retired to a her- 
mit’s cell, whence all entreaties to draw him forth were vain. He 
secluded himself, fasting for forty days, and then summoned the 
twelve princes of the twelve tribes to separate interviews, and ap- 
pointed each his immediate successor. His purpose accomplished, 
the seeds of dissension sown in the very midst of the Christians, he 
died a willing sacrifice. Ethical precepts and reflections are inter- 
spersed through the narrative. The poet dwells upon the idea that 
the selfishness of the individual stands in the way of that perfect 
purity of thought essential to the comprehension of Divinity. To be 
buried in God, man must forget himself; must give up self-love to be 
reunited to the primitive substance. Renounce thyself if thou 
wouldst perceive the truly Existent under the play of external 
phenomena. Nature’s multiplicity is confusing, but faith looks up- 
ward steadily, and perceives beneath the transient the eternally abid- 
ing. God is everywhere. 

‘“‘T am what is, and is not. I 
Am— if thou dost know it, 
Say it, O Dschelaleddin—I am 
The Soul in all!” 

The poet likens divine knowledge to asea; an element clear in it- 
self, but resisting all formation. The world of forms is a succession 
of waves, each moment appearing and disappearing. The individual 
being is tossed hither and thither, until, abstracted from sensuous per- 
ception, he sinks into its depths. 

Remote from the light of the senses and of the understanding, 
says the poet, the light of reason radiates from the light of the Lord. 

In a dark night thou seest not color; it is the darkness that makes 
known to thee the light. 

Out of the sea of thought plunges the sound, the word, and back 
to the sea it returns; thought reabsorbs its sense. As the All is lost 
in the Lord, so is the Form lost in the Formless that bore it. 
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The universe passes away, changes its garment each moment, but. 
who perceives its renewal? Like a river, life flows uninterrupted and 
even; like the course of a spark swung around, that circles and 
curves through the air; like a line that is seen in quick flight; a 
series of points, of vanishing moments. 

The earth is true; corn springs up where corn is sowed. But its 
fidelity rests on that of the sun, and it is God’s thought that ani- 
mates all. Like a senseless stone is he who comprehends this not; 
like a crystal filled with light is he to whom it is clear. There is no 
alchemy equal to God’s alchemy. I would praise Him — yet praise 
implies separate existence; he who praises stands outside of the 
Being praised. 

The soul is a bird shut up in the cage of the body, longing for 
freedom. The poet exhorts the soul to look with the glance of love 
unselfishly into the world, the pure mirror wherein God is revealed 
and, confounded with His glory, to sing as the lark sings at early 
dawn. 

Death is welcomed as an escape from the bondage of the senses. 

“While your dim eyes but see through 
The haze of earth’s sadness, 
My frame, doomed to mix with 
The mouldering clod, 
I am treading the courts of the 
Seventh heaven in gladness, 
And basking unveiled in the 
Vision of God.”’ 

Death ends the trouble of life, but life shudders at its approach ; it 
sees the dark hand, and not the clear cup which death offers. Thus, 
says the poet, a heart shudders at the approach of love; for where 
love awakes, selfishness dies. Let it die, he adds, if thou wouldst 
breathe freely. He alone is free who hath conquered self. 

As ice at heart is the same as water, and proceeds therefrom, so 
out of the ethereal light of Divinity is formed this external universe, 
which can only exist separately because the rays of heavenly glory 
do not penetrate it wholly. The blue horizon overarches it in mourn- 
ful remembrance of its severance from God. (Blue, with the Per- 
sians, is the color of mourning.) Cling not, O soul, to this world of 
change, but recognize the changeless that underlies it. The sun’s 
rays are many, but its light is one. 

Filled with this mystic sense of oneness, the poet loses sight of 
every distinction. Limit is swallowed up in the illimitable. ‘* Noth- 
ing seems every thing, and every thing seems nothing.’’ Pantheism 
is the result. 
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‘** Nothing is the mirror, and the 
World the image in it; 
God the shower is, who 
Shows the vision every minute.” 


ELLEN M. MircHELL. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MIND vs. MATTER. 


The conflict between Idealism and Materialism ever and anon 
breaks out in some new quarter, but the casus belli through all the 
ages remains the same. ‘The riddle of the sphinx was solved in the 
schools of Greece; the intellectual man is no longer an inexplicable 
enigma. Berkeley raised an iconoclastic hand against those material 
forms before which the grossest idolaters, until the present day, 
have continued to worship. An incestuous alliance with these same 
materialistic notions has been formed by his professed followers ; 
and modern idealism, like the mythological king of Thebes, is now 
banished from its own stronghold. Realism has fallen completely 
into the hands of the materialist; and, in its captivity, too hastily 
concedes that the Berkeleyan distinctions between mind and matter 
was a ‘* mere logomachy ’’ — a ‘*‘ metaphysical abstraction.’’ 

Thus the breach which the ‘‘ideal bishop’’ opened is made the 
butt of ridicule; but whether his distinctions be real or unreal, an 
impartial history testifies that Berkeleyanism possessed a strength 
which its strongest antagonists dare not encounter. It was a breach 
which the extravagant speculations of ideal pantheism could not 
bridge over; a bottomless pit, which the ‘* corporeal substance ’* — 
the rubbish of materialism —has not been able to fill up. ‘*In 
itself,’’ as Huxley, in his lecture on the Physical Basis of Life, con- 
cedes ‘‘ it is of little moment whether we express the phenomena 
of matter in the terms of spirit, or the phenomena of spirit in the 
terms of matter; ’’ though this materialistic terminology (to reverse 
his own argument and turn it against him) would be ‘‘ utterly barren, 
and lead to nothing but obscurity and confusion of idea,’’ if, accord- 
ing to the irresistible logic of Berkeleyanism, there is no such thing 
as ‘* matter.”’ 

To avoid confusion, we must use the terminology of Idealism, and 
must base all our argument for spiritual existences wholly upon the 
data furnished by an idealistic system. Physiological facts can be 
used to prove nothing about a distinct spirituality from the stand- 
point of a materialistic empiricism; thus, the mind cannot be known 
as distinct, as other than corporeal substance. The dead Monism of 
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the materialist allows no a priori distinction between the phenomena 
of mind and the phenomena of matter; mind and matter are one — 
not in the paradoxical sense of Berkeleyanism, but according to the 
Huxleyan idea. The riddle of the sphinx has been answered, but the 
sphinx itself remains, as the representative of the materialistic notion. 

The distinction between mind and matter is very vital to the 
foundation of all theological science. Idealistic realism, the recog- 
nized patron of that spirituality which theology demands, is held in 
durance by materialistic notions of mind and mental phenomena; 
and its physiological arguments, upon which so much stress has been 
lately laid, prove nothing unless the (fallacia petitionis principii) 
postulate of mind vs. matter is first allowed. It will attempt in vain 
to convince sceptical gainsayers until it stands wholly outside of an 
atheistic materialism. 

If the synthetic a priori judgments of idealism are denied, while 
those of materialism are accepted, no deductions from physiological 
data will be irrefragible evidence in support of immaterial or psy- 
chical existence. There must be direct inferences from the phe- 
nomena of mind, referred to mind itself, supported by an idealistic 
philosophy, which alone can logically prove these inferences to be 
valid. Not only will Berkeleyanism accomplish this, but the more 
powerful system of idealistic realism, if uncorrupted, would possess 
the strength, without the weakness, of Berkeley’s system. 

J. E. B. 


RoANOKE CoLLEGE, SALEM, Va., December 6, 1879. 


AHNUNG. 


[In the Pheedrus of Plato, the soul is likened to a chariot drawn by two winged steeds, the one 
white and the other black. The white horse symbolizes spirit, the black represents the sense. 
Reason is the charioteer. The embodied soul has reminiscences of its former soarings to the 
surface of the outer sphere of the sensible universe, where it caught glimpses of the perfect 
types, or ideas, of all created things. | 

Sometimes the tired reason drops the reins — 

The shining reins of the immortal car. 

Then quick as thought the white steed spreads his wings: 
As leaps the lightning through the summer sky, 

So heavenward speeds the ethereal spirit-steed, 

And seems a flash of silver-dust and fire. 

And now is seen the realm of radiant types, 

The perfect patterns of all earthly things. 


This is the home of the soul, 
In vision and revery seen ; 

Oft through the gates of the morn 
Flashes its diamond sheen. 
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All that is beautiful here 
Catches its radiance thence; 
Streams through the tangle of stars, 
The lustre resplendent, intense. 


Dustless the rose there, the leaf— 
Delicate, pure, and serene, 
Sleeping in silence as deep 
As that of the soul in a dream. 


But while the enraptured reason ‘thrills with joy, 
And fain would stand forever gazing there, 
Spreads his black wings the frightened steed of sense, 
Takes in his teeth the bit of aéry gold, 
And, ere the heavenly light has wholly ceased 
To sift its silver o’er his raven plumes, 
Lies grovelling and panting on the ground. 
Plato, thy fine, ideal eye here pierced 
The veil. Thy symbol adumbrates the truth. 


Burns through the world that appears, 
That of the actual, real; 

Holiness, friendship, and love, 
Sweetly its presence reveal. 


Over the hearse-cloth and shroud 
Roses and violets fling; 

Where is thy victory, grave, 
Where, O death, is thy sting? 


WinLiaAM SLoan KENNEDY. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., December 21, 1879. 


THE CONCORD SUMMER SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY. 


JuLty AND August, 1880. — The Concorp Summer Scuoot will open 
for a second term on Monday, July 12, 1880, at 9 A. M., and will 
continue five weeks. The lectures will be arranged in courses of five 
or three, in pairs, and by single lectures; and in each week there 
will be eleven. They will be given morning and evening, except Sat- 
urday evenings, on the six secular days (in the morning at 9 o’clock, 
and in the evening at 7:30), at the Hillside Chapel, near the Orchard 
House. The list of lecturers and subjects will be found on the fol- 
lowing page. 

The terms will be $3 for each of the five weeks; but each regular 
student will be required to pay at least $10 for the term, which will 
permit him to attend during three weeks. The fees for all the courses 
will be $15. Board may be obtained in the village at from $6 to $12 
a week, — so that students may estimate their necessary expenses for 
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the whole term at $50. Single tickets at fifty cents each, will be 
issued for the convenience of visitors, and these may be bought at 
the shop of H. L. Whitcomb, in Concord, after July 1, 1880, in 
packages of twelve for $4.50, of six for $2.50, and of three for $1.25. 
It is expected that the applications for course tickets will exceed the 
number which can be issued. Any one to whom this circular is sent 
can now engage tickets by making application at once, and send- 
ing with the application $5 as a guaranty. For those who make this 
deposit, tickets will be reserved till the first day of July, 1880, and 
can then be obtained by payment of the balance due. Course tickets 
at $15 will entitle the holders to reserved seats, and $10 tickets will 
entitle to a choice of seats after the course-ticket holders have been 
assigned seats. 

All students should be registered on or before July 1, 1880, at the 
office of the Secretary, in Concord. No preliminary examinations 
are required, and no limitation of age, sex, or residence in Concord 
will be prescribed ; but it is recommended that persons under eigh- 
teen years should not present themselves as students, and that those 
who take all the courses should reside in the town during the term. 
The Concord Public Library of 16,000 volumes, will be open every 
day for the use of residents. Students coming and guing daily dur- 
ing the term, may reach Concord from Boston by the Fitchburg 
Railroad, or the Middlesex Central; from Lowell, Andover, etc., by 
the Lowell and Framingham Railroad; from Southern Middlesex 
and Worcester Counties by the same road. The Orchard House 
stands on the Lexington road, east of Concord village, adjoining the 
Wayside estate, formerly the residence of Mr. Hawthorne. 

S. H. Emery, Jr., Director. 
F. B. Sanporn, Secretary. 
Concorp, April 26, 1880. 
LIST OF LECTURERS AND SUBJECTS. 


Mr. A. Bronson Atcort, Five Lectures on Mysticism. Mr. ALcott will also 
deliver the Salutatory and Valedictory, and will have general charge of the con- 
versations of the School. 

Dr. H. K. Jonzs, Five Lectures on The Platonic Philosophy, and five on Plat- 
onism in its Relation to Modern Civilization, viz.: 1. Platonic Philosophy; Cos- 
mologic and Theologic Outlines. 2. The Platonic Psychology; The Demon of 
Socrates. 3. The Two Worlds, and the Twofold Consciousness; The Sensible» 
and the Intelligible. 4. The Eternity of the Soul, and its Preéxistence. 5. The 
Immortality and the Mortality of the Soul; Personality and Individuality ; 
Metempsychosis. 6. The Psychic Body and the Material Body of Man. 7. Edu- 
cation and Discipline of Man; The Uses of the World we Live in. 8. The Phil- 
osophy of Law. 9. The Philosophy of Prayer, and the “ Prayer Gauge.” 10. 
Spiritualism, Ancient and Modern. 

















Prof. W. T. Harris, Five Lectures on Speculative Philosophy, viz. : 
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osophic Knowing. 2. Philosophie First Principles. 


tality. 


4. Philosophy and Religion. 


The History of Philosophy, viz. : 


5. Hegel. 
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1. Phil- 


8. Philosophy and Immor- 
5. Philosophy and Art. 
2. Aristotle. 


Five Lectures on 
3. Kant. 4. Fichte. 


tev. J. S. Krpnegy, D. D., Three Lectures on The Philosophy of the Beautiful 
and the Sublime. 


Mr. Denron J. Sniper, Five Lectures on Shakespeare. 


Shakespearean Criticism. 
acterization in Shakespeare. 4. Organism of the Individual Drama. 5. Organism 
of the Universal Drama. 

Rev. W. H. Cuannine, Four Lectures on Oriental and Mystical Philosophy. 
1. Historical Mysticism. 
ern Pessimism. 


Mrs. E. D. CHtngy, Two Lectures. 


9 


~ 


Z. 


Color. 


2. The Shakespearean World. 


1. Philosophy of 
3. Principles of Char- 


. Man’s Fourfold Being. 3. True Buddhism. 4. Mod- 


2. Early American Art. 


Mrs. JuLIA WARD Howe, A Lecture on Modern Society. 


Mr. JouN ALBEE, Two Lectures. 


Art. 


1. Figurative Language. 2. 


The Literary 


Mr. F. B. Sansorn, Two Lectures on The Philosophy of Charity. 
Dr. EtisHA Mu.trorp, Two Lectures. 
dent Relations of Religion and Philosophy to Christianity. 


Mr. H. G. O. BLAKE, 


Prof. BENJAMIN PerrcE, A Lecture. 
Rev. Dr. Barro, A Lecture — The Quandary. 
Prof. ANDREW P. PraBopy, A Lecture — Conscience and Consciousness. 
Mr. R. W. Emerson, A Lecture. 

Rev. Dr. F. H. Hepner, A Lecture. 
Prof. G. H. Howison, A Lecture. 


Mr. D. A. Wasson, A Lecture. 


JULY, 1880. 
12th,9 A. M. 


(Salutatory). 


7.30 P. M. 
13th,9 A.M. 
ney. 


7.30 P. M. 


Channing. 
14th,9 <A. M. 
ney. 


7.30 P. M. 


15th,9 A.M. 


7.30 P. M. 


son. 


16th,9 A. M. 


7.30 P. M. 


17th, 9 
19th, 9 


A. M. 
A. M. 


7.30 P. M. 
A. M. 
7.30 P. M. 


20th, 9 


2ist,9 A.M. 
7.30 P. M. 


Mr. 


Alcott 


Prof. Harris | 


Mrs. Che- 


Rev. W. H. 
Mrs. Che- 
Mr. Alcott. 


Mr. Wasson. 
Prof. Howi- 


Mr. Wasson. 
Snider. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Dr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Snider. 

Jones. 
Snider. 
Alcott. 


Prof. Harris. 


Dr. Jones. 


Mr. Snider. 


1. The Personality of God. 


AUGUST, 1880. 


2a,9 A.M. 
7.30 P. M. 
3d, 9 A.M. 


Dr. Jones. 
Mr. Albee. 
Mr. Alcott. 


PROGRAMME OF LECTURES. 
22d, 9 A.M. Mr. Snider. 
7.30 P.M. Prof. Harris 
23d, 9 A.M. Dr. Jones. 
7.30P.M. Rev. W. H. 
Channing. 
24th,9 A.M. Prof. Harris | 
| 2th,9 A.M. Dr. Jones. | 
7.30P.M. Rev. W. H. | 
Channing. | 
| 27th,9 A.M. Mr. Alcott. | 
7.30 P.M. Prof. Harris | 
28th,9 A.M. Rev. W. H. | 
Channing. | 
7.30 P.M. Mr. Albee. | 
29th,9 <A. M. Mrs. Howe. | 
7.30 P.M. Prof. Harris 
30th,9 A.M. Dr. Jones. 
7.30P.M. Dr. Kidney. 
3lst,9 A.M. Prof. Peirce 


2. Prece- 


Readings from Thoreau’s Manuscripts. 


7.30 P. 
4th,9 A. 
7.30 P. M. 


Prof. Harris 
Dr. Jones. 
Dr. Kidney. 


5th,9 A.M. Dr. Mulford 
7.30 P.M. Prof. Harris 
6th,9 A.M. Dr. Jones. 
7.30 P.M. Dr. Kidney. 
jth,9 A.M. Dr. Mulford 
9th,9 A.M. Dr. Jones. 
7.30 P.M. Dr. Hedge. 
10th,9 A.M. Mr. Alcott. 
7.30P.M. Prof. Harris 
llth,9 A.M. Dr.Jones. 
7.30P.M. Mr. Blake. 
12th,9 A.M. Mr. Sanborn 


7.30 P.M. 
13th,9 A.M. 
7.30 P. M. 

son. 
A. M. 


Prof. Harris 
Dr. Bartol. 
Mr. Emer- 


14th, 9 
body. 
ll 


Prof. Pea- 


A.M. Mr. 
(Valedictory). 


Alcott 
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BOOK NOTICE. 


Detrpuic Days. By D. J. Sntmper. St. Louis, Mo.: 1880. 


The canons of criticism require constant extension to keep pace with the con- 
stant new forms of the poetic imagination. We ought not to harden them, but 
struggle to keep them flexible and almost fluid, as it were like -water, which at 
once buoys and surrounds the noble vessel launched upon it. An open, well- 
endowed, and sympathetic mind is the best criterion, —the best critic of new 
attempts. There is a certain soul in us, to which poetry, of whatever kind or 
form, must make its appeal. This has been formulated into many definitions — 
some as poetical as the best verse — and into ars poetica and abstractdogmas. But 
more than all these, perhaps, we are educated and fitted to read and pronounce 
upon new poetry by as much old poetry, that has steadfastly held the ear of the 
world, as we happen to have read. There is not likely to be any verse so strangely 
new that we do not somewhere hear the echo of the most ancient muse. The 
lineage of the poets has never lapsed, though often disappearing. Their race is 


’ united by ties tender and heroic; and many a merest trifling keepsake as well. 


They pass on the pan to beauty, nature, the gods, valor, and virtue; and with it 
they transmit the flute, the harp, the identical note, the choice phrase, the honeyed 
word. 

All these help us for whom they sing to know the authentic song, and also to 
detect what new string has been added to the modern lyre. The smooth maga- 
zine versicles cannot deceive us. We know their excuse for being, and why they 
are printed. They have not the poor merit of novelties or reproductions. We 
do not apply any tests to them; we bespeak them kindly, because written by our 
friends. 

In the heart of the lover of poetry, there is always the prophecy of a new poet. 
As he knows the elder bards, he is better able to recognize the younger; and he is 
ever on the alert for a freshly-inspired word. He may make mistakes, but they 
are those of magnanimity. For there is something to him more engaging, even in 
the defeated poetical enterprise, than in all other success. 

We cannot in the space allowed us give any-adequate account of Delphic Days, 
or the grounds of our admiration of the poem as awhole. Having little acquaint- 
ance with the author’s previous work, aud no prejudice, we have read Delphic 
Days with a single mind and freedom to permit it to make its own impression, 
and have found a new sense of intellectual pleasure. Taking ourselves at our 
present state of culture, we must ask and answer the question, does this poem give 
us delight? Does it move us into its own world? Does it, itself, move freely, con_ 
sciously, and triumphantly in an ideal world of its own creation? We must 
answer affirmatively to these tests, reserving only a few minor, and, mostly, verbal 
restrictions. 
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The demand unconsciously insisted upon to-day, that a man shall be a specialist, 
and having done one kind of work, shall not venture into new fields, has, on its 
own merits no weight with us; and, in as far as it pertains to this author, we 
clearly perceive how happily and well his studies in criticism, and in the litera- 
tures of Greece and Rome, may have qualified him, and led up to the power of 
construction, conception, and even inspiration of this poem. Cahokia need not 
be astonished because its schoolmaster turns out to be a poet. Already in one of 
its pedagogues, Europe discovered for it a philosopher. Some wild destiny often 
intervenes to give a mana name and place for work, through which only he is 
endeavoring to pierce his way, which he uses by necessity as a foundation, but 
which a blind public calls his topmost stone. We suppose many citizens of Am- 
sterdam died believing Spinoza a maker of spectacle glasses. 

We understand the author of Delphic Days spent much time among the scenes 
he describes, having first equipped himself with the modern Greek tongue. In 
ancient Greece he was already at home. He has combined and reproduced the 
two with distinctness and beauty. And he has biended with them the modern, 
romantic, subjective spirit, so that artistically nothing is absent which belongs to 
the manner and the matter required for such attempts. There is scarcely in 
Goethe or Landor a more natural affiliation with the antique than in Delphic 
Days. Study will go far toward this aptitude—this assumption of remote and 
ancient life; but also some genuine relationship and sympathy must give the 
color, the tone, the deep internal oneness, which alone can move the reader into 
the same realm. As we are so moved in reading Delphic Days, we hesitate not in 
believing the author to have these accomplishments, and these gifts. All are cen- 
tered in the artistic ability to reproduce and endow with appropriate form, that 
image of Greece, ancient and modern, which the susceptible mind bodies forth in 
many a mood, in the presence of the actual object. The form is elegiac verse, 
which, in a measure, helps the illusion wrought by the subject itself —the hexa- 
meter, whose long flow is deliciously ended in music and sense by the following 
pentameter line: We could read them forever for nothing but their rhythmical 
cadence! 

We have long believed hexameter to be, for English poetry, the verse of the 
future. Grand as blank verse is in its higher flight, the moment it descends at all, 
it becomes little else than essentially prosaic. Hexameter can continue to produce 
poetical effect through the whole scale. And we believe in it as one means of im- 
proving our language, and giving to it more versatility and amplitude for poetical 
themes. Another argument we must not omit in its tavor — every fool can’t write 
it. It is finely varied by the pentameter, as in elegiac, and we shall invent or 
adopt other variations when it is more freely used. 

This poem, as far as we remember, is the largest attempt in our literature in 
elegiac meter. It is evidently, in its structure, the result of long studies, and per- 
fect familiarity with Latin and German models. It cannot be written or read by 
counting of syllables, or application of classical, or any strict rules of quantity : 
it must be read by accent; then its music will be apparent. Then it will be seen 
to be not precisely an imitation of classic elegiac, but a rendering of the general 
spirit and rhythmical effect of that form of verse. It is peculiarly adapted to 
subjects where the continuity required is not dramatic nor historical, but an assem- 
blage of incidents, thoughts, and emotions, only loosely bound in some general con- 
ception. 

What, then, is the manner and the meaning which we must next look for, after 
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becoming familiar with the measure, once ridding ourselves of all mental resist- 
ance toward the author and the book? Here we must leave the reader to answer 
for himself, just v.here, possibly, he expects us to tell what we find. We have 
sufficiently intimated, in a general manner, our own impressions. It seemed 
more necessary to us to clear the way toa right appreciation, to remove some 
accidental obstructions, than to employ description and praise; approval will then 
have some force and sweetness. 

It would be a Wrong to poetry of this order to attempt to redact it into its liter- 
ary elements and summarize its contents. It contains too delicate a flower to be 
so handled. 

{ts three books, “ Delphi,’”’ “* The Olives,’’ and “ Elpinike,” are each one divided 
into numbers of twenty or thirty lines. (We say nothing of the titles of sub- 
divisions because they seem to us to mar, with an unmeaning diminutive, the 
general form.) 

Each numbered division embodies, completes in itself, some little history, out- 
ward or interior, some description or scenery, some sentiment or reflection, contrast 
or likeness of the ancient and modern ages, of the Mississippi and Castalia; and 
the thread which binds them is the depth, adequacy, and integrity of the poet’s 
mood. 

He is drawn to Greece by all that captivates theimagination. At the same time 
he remains the modern, with the longing soul of the northern man. Greece her- 
self satisfies him momentarily — he longs to transplant her by the banks of his own 
restless river; but he lays at her feet the reward of his transient happiness, with 
the prayer that her beauty may at length lead him into the calm of a life devoted 
to philosophy and poetry. 

“Nor can I censure this heart for being the captive of beauty; 
Let it sing on in its bonds till it shall sing itself free.” 


Joun ALBEE. 





